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March 21.—Aboard the S.S. Queen. 
BEAUTIFUL day—rather windy, but so clear and bright that 
I hope it is an omen of good luck. I came aboard the §.S. Queen at 8:30 
A.M. and we have just left Seattle. 

Later—Tacoma Dock.—We have just tied up at Tacoma and the captain 
says that we will not leave here before 12 o’clock, but I would be willing te 
bet we do not get away before 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. We have no 
seats assigned to us yet and it is a scramble when the dinner bell rings. 
They will assign seats after leaving Victoria to-morrow, where I hope to get a 
miner’s license. I begin to feel not having slept any last night and believe 
I'll be able to do my berth justice, even though there are at least ten large 
Alaskan dogs jumping around over my head and when not barking, which 
they do almost all the time, they flap their tails and play a kind of tick-tack 
on the deck. 4 

March 22.— We left Tacoma at 11:10 a.m., having lain there all night load- 
ing up freight. Now we are headed for Port Townsend, where we shall prob- 
ably have to wait an hour or two, while they clear the ship, and then we will 
cross over to Victoria and probably be there all night and most of to-morrow. 
Darn those dogs! they are howling like fiends, one starts all the rest. There 
are some very pleasant people aboard, and I am fast making acquaintances. 
We have a small load of passengers—I do not yet know how many. The 
Queen can and has carried over 600, but I do not believe there are 250 people 
aboard, although I may be mistaken. 

Later.—We arrived at Port Townsend at 3:15 p.m. to-day and left there at 
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4:15 for Victo- 
ria. Weare now 
in the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca 
on the way to 
Victoria, where 
we ought to ar- 
rive at 8 P.M. 
We will proba- 
bly be there 
most of to-mor- 
row. It depends 
on whether they 
will issue a 











miner’s license WHARF AT SKAGUAY. 
out of the regular hours or not. Those sea-gulls are still with us. They are 
very graceful. There go the dogs again! must be having a fight. 

Evening, March 22.—I am now a free miner, that is, I have a free ‘‘ miner’s 
certificate,’’ issued at Victoria, B. C. We docked here about 8 p.m. I saw 
the first officer at the gangway and he told me that I had better go and get a 
certificate if I wanted one as the Queen would leave Victoria at 4 A.M. to-mor- 
row, so I made inquiries and found that the office where the certificates were 
issued was about a mile over from where we were and that a car was supposed 
to go near the place. I could not find the car, but found a coach with four 
fellows from the Queen in it, bound for the office, so-I invited myself to join 
them. It cost us each four bits and was worth the money, for the office was 
off down a dark street, where we might have had trouble to find it. The cer- 
tificate cost considerable and may not be worth the price, but I thought it 
best to be on the safe side. Of course, I have no idea what Victoria looks 
like, except that there were very few people in the streets, but some of the 
streets looked quite attractive and the government buildings looked well as 
far as one could judge 
on a dark night. 

March 23.—This is 
a dull, overcast day, 
rather raw, but a fol- 
lowing wind and very 
little roll. Between 9 
and 100’clock we 
passed the Walla Wal- 
la, bound south, and 
the Danube, bound for 
Vancouver, crossed 
our bows headed to 
the eastward. Our 
next stop will be 
Mary’s Island, and 








OUTFIT LEAVING SKAGUAY DOCK, 





























SEATTLE TO DAWSON. 5 
then Fort Wrangell, where we ought to arrive either late to-morrow night or 
early Friday A.M. 

11:30 p.m.—Charlotte Sound.—lt is a beautiful clear night, but cold and a 
strong wind blowing. It takes a good pilot to steer a ship as big as the Queen 
through these narrow channels—sometimes you could throw a stone ashore, 
and again it seems as if we were going up a bay—there seems to be no outlet, 
but all of a sudden there appears a little, narrow, creek-like stream and in we 
go, twisting and turning in a way that keeps the old compass on a steady jump. 

March 24.—We have just gone through Milbank Sound and are now in nar- 
rows with snow-topped mountains on all sides. The scenery is grand, beauty 
unadorned, in all its virgin wildness. 

Later—Granville Sound.—I have seen two lots of totem poles and two 
Indian burial-places. The burial-places are platforms rigged up about eight 
or ten feet above ground and the bodies laid out on top. The Indians adopt 
this method to prevent dogs and other animals from getting at the bodies, 
which they would surely do, if placed under the sod or moss. 

9:15 p.M.—Dixon Entrance.—We are nearing Mary’s Island, have shipped 
a lot of spray and the decks have a thin coating of ice on them. 

March 25.—Fort Wrangell lies in sight on our starboard bow. We stopped 
at Mary’s Island in the night. I enjoyed my stay at Fort Wrangell very 

much. P. and I took a walk over the town. It was interesting, as there is 
now quite a boom on and buildings, huts and tents are being put up in all di- 
rections. The carved totem poles were interesting, many of them being really 
fine pieces of workmanship. Fort Wrangell is built on the side of a hill and 
one can get no chance to back away and thus increase the field of a picture. 
1:45 a.m.—March 26.—We are tied up to the Juneau wharf and they say 
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SKAGUAY POST-OFFICE. 
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we will surely be here 
until 8 a.m. to-mor- 
row. There goes that 
donkey engine again! 
I must say that I am 
both pleased and sur- 
prised to find what a 
nice class of men are 
bound North, mostly 
all earnest, determined 
men, who would be a 
credit to any country. 
Alaska will not be a 
healthy place for a lazy a 
man. ¢e Every tub WHITE PASS TRAIL. 

stands on its own bottom”’’ up here, and the poor man is just-as well thought 
of and respected as the rich man. 

Wharf at Skaqguay, Alaska, same date.—We left Juneau at 11:05 a.m., and 
had a beautiful sail up the Lynn Canal to this port which we reached about 
6:45 p.m. Seattle time. Here we had to set our watches back an hour, thus 
making four hours difference from dear old New York. Juneau is built in a 
little ‘‘ secoop’’ on the side of a mountain, and is quite a busy and interesting 
place. The scenery this afternoon was impressive—iceberg after iceberg, 
snowclad mountains and glaciers galore—two of the glaciers, the Rainbow 
and the Davidson, are said to be connected with the celebrated Muir glacier. 
The glaciers and icebergs have such beautiful shades of iridescent green and 
blue in them —something impossible to describe. 

Well, Skaguay is not such a bad town. P. and I walked about quite a bit. 
There is no snow on the ground, but it is frozen good and hard yet. We 
stopped at P.’s cabin and met his gang of men. Walked about town and saw 
some of the gambling houses and dance halls, then turned in on the ship at 12 
0’ clock. 

March 27th.—Arose 
at 7:30 a.m. and had 
breakfast with P. at 
‘*The Rosalie.’”’ The 
landlady took especial 
care to give us as good 
a breakfast as possible. 
We then got our stuff 
landed up at P.’s cabin 
about one mile from 
the dock. Our outfit 
checked up all O. K., 
which was better luck 
than many of my 
friends had with theirs. 











CAMP ON THE WHITE PASS ROUTE. 
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Made arrangements 
with one of the P. 
brothers to start with 
him about 5 a.m. to- 





morrow morning, and 
go up to the Canadian 
Custom House, about 
a mile the other side 
of the summit of 
White Pass, and try to 
make arrangements 
about not having to 
unload the sleds and + a 

















pack-horses when they SN 
arrive. Worked hard 

7 PACK-TRAIN OVER THE SUMMIT. 
all the rest of the af- 


ternoon getting everything in shape for packing on the sleds and pack-horses. 
P. and I, if we have fair weather, hope to meet our outfit at the Ford, a place 
at the foot of the White Pass. Our party are staying here as the guests of P. 
brothers, and while it is crude and rough, it is much pleasanter than any 
alleged hotel life could be in ‘‘Skag.’’ P. and brothers have a good, hard- 
working crew of men, but all swear hard, as everyone does, including the 
priests. ‘‘Skag’’ is not such a very wicked town, however, and I saw no 
disorder to speak of. It is a rough frontier settlement, and really wonderful 
when one considers that a year ago there was nothing there at all. 

March 28.—Arose at 4 A.M., a fine clear morning. After breakfast I chased 
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down to ‘‘Skag’’ to get a pair of ice-creepers, for P. had to wait until the 
blacksmith finished them. P. and I started on the trail at 6:30 a.m., and 
overtook the sled and pack train within forty-five minutes, pushed ahead and 
reached the third bridge at 10:05. Had tea and bread, left at 10:25, and - 
reached the Ford at 11:30. Arrived at Summit Custom House at 12 M., saw 
officer and made arrangements for paying duty and getting passed without 
having to unload or wait any length of time. Returned to the Ford at 1 P.M. 
and had lunch, or a lot of garbage, after having walked twenty-two or twenty- 
three miles over some of the very roughest trail and country I have ever seen 
or imagined. I am under the impression that P. jumped along pretty fast in 
order to see what I was made of. I guess he found that I was al] right, 
although when I reached the summit I was quite blown and tired and didn’t 
make any bones about saying so. 

Arranged for a plaee for our party to sleep in a bunk tent, and then changed 
footgear, and fixed up papers for Custom House. The sled and pack-train 
came in safely during the afternoon. We had supper about 6 p.M., or slops 
would be a better name for it, and turned in about 8 p.m. I believe there 
were twenty-three men in that small bunk-tent. 

March 29.—Arose at 4 A.m., had breakfast, and left the Ford at 5:30, 
reached the Custom House over the summit at 7:05. It was snowing very 
hard. After getting through the Custom House, we pushed on and ate lunch 
at the head of Middle Lake at a place called Camp Rescue. From there we 
pushed on and reached Paradise Valley Hotel at 7 p.m., had supper, and 
turned in about 9 p.M., all very tired. It was a log cabin and the best place 
we had struck so far on the trail, although eleven men slept in a small 
room 12x16 feet. Out here a man is a man, one as good as another, and 
all treated alike. Some of the grub I have had to eat since I landed 
here would have made a billy goat turn away in disgust; but you get so 
hungry, and it is what is served or nothing, so that you fill up on trash 
you would be ashamed to have seen in your garbage can at home. 

March 30.— 
We arose at 4 
A.M., had a fair 
breakfast, and 
left the Paradise 
Valley Hotel at 
5:30 a.m. After 
going a few 
miles, I pushed 
on ahead alone 
to select a cam- 
ping site at Lake 
Bennett. I 
reached Lake 
Bennett before 
noon, and se- 


STARTING TO BUILD THE BOAT, lected a site just 
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PASSING THROUGH A CLOUD OF -MOSQUITOS. 


around a little point of land on a small hillside, when the pack-train came 
along, had them take our goods as near as possible to the site, and when the 
sleds arrived, checked up everything and found all had arrived safely. We 
cachéd our goods and covered them up with tarpaulins. It was snowing very 
hard. We had lunch at a tent hotel with P., then said goodby to him and 
his gang. The lunch was very poor in quality and cooking, but cost $1.00 
per head. The cheapest meal served here at Lake Bennett is $1.00, and 
from that up. I heard to-day that sugar was selling at 30 cents per pound. 
That sounds high; but when you have to add the freight and packing 
charges, there is not such a big profit as one might suppose. 

I felt queer when P. left me—kind of lonesome-like, but had to get a hustle 
on, so we went and cut some firewood and tent-poles, and started shoveling 
the snow off our site. It was a large contract, and when 7 p.m. arrived, I saw 
that it would be impossible to get any sort of shelter up for that night, other 
than a temporary one, which I did not intend our camp to be, as we were 
sure to be here for at least two weeks, and possibly until the ice should go out 
of the lake. So we decided we would put up at some sort of so-called hotel 
for that night, and knocked off work. We selected the Lake View Hotel, 
had a fair supper there and a place to spread our blankets for $2.50 each, and 
turned in about 8:30 very tired. 

March 31.— Arose at 6 A.M., erected our tent facing north and at 1 p.m. ate 
lunch in it of tea, crackers and corned-beef. We went up the mountain side 
and cut ten small trees for firewood. The firewood here is very good, the 
whole side of the mountain having been burned, so all the trees are dead and 
very light and dry. We opened some of the cases, and had supper at 7:30 
p.M. of boned chicken, butter crackers, corned beef, and capsule beef-tea. 
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A TOUGH CROWD. 


April 1.—Arose at 3 A.M. and had hard work starting a fire. Had breakfast 
at 6:30 a.m., and shoveled out a large square in front of the tent. Packed up 
and cachéd all our sacks and most of our boxes by our tent. Had lunch and 
then went west across the lake, and cut a lot of fir boughs and tips to make a 
good foundation for our air mattresses. 

April 2.—A mean, disagreeable day. Worked hard getting to rights, and 
am not yet fairly settled. P. called and took lunch with us—a very frugal 
one at start. The wet snow caused the tent to leak, and everything is damp. 

April 3.—Another nasty day ; heavy, wet snow. Life up here is one con- 
tinued hustle for existence. This A. M. after breakfast had to wade in snow 
up to our middle up the hill for firewood. Got soaking wet, ate no lunch, 
but had dinner about 5:30 of pea soup, fried ham, crackers, coffee, stewed 
apples and cheese. Worked hard all day and had a great hunt this evening 
for my miner’s license, which I had misplaced ; finally found it and retired 
very weary at 10:30 p. m. with the tent dripping all over and everything wet. 

April 4.— Heard rumor this evening that a snow slide had occurred at 
Sheep Camp-Dyea and killed seventy-five people. Everything and everybody 
is orderly out here. A man has all he wants to do to attend to his own 
needs. You can leave anything around and be sure of finding it on your 
return. The police here are a fine set of men. A good thing for the country. 

April 5.— Had breakfast at 8 a. ., fixed up things in the tent, then we 
went up the hill for firewood and cut a big load. Opened up all the hams and 
bacon and rigged up a place to hang them, as I was afraid they might start 
sweating. It turned very cold about 5 p.m., but is now a beautiful clear 
evening. Our life up here is crude, but we manage to get plenty to eat, and 
it is better cooked than in many tents. This ‘‘ roughing it’’ makes the day 
one constant toil ; there is always something to do and it must be done and 
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not left for to-morrow, as we don’t know what kind of a day to-morrow is going 
to be. We have lots of snow, but so far, no very severe cold weather. I do 
not believe the mercury has been lower than 5° above zero any time since we 
arrived here, and if there is no wind blowing it is so comfortable that you go 
about while working without any coat or gloves on, and really feel warm all 
the time. The only time you feel cold is early in the morning when you 
wake up ; no fire in the stove and everything cold as ice; it takes nerve to 
get up and dress and light a fire. 

April 6.— Got inside of our tent nicely fixed up with a sand floor and every- 
thing handy. B. and I went up the mountain side and cut a lot of wood and 
hauled about half of it home. Heard that forty-one bodies had been taken 
out of Sheep Camp slide. Made biscuit for supper; my first offense ; very 
light and fine. 2 

April 7.—Took things easy. Made four stools for tent. Spent an hour 
this evening visiting Mr. W. in his tent and turned in about 10:30. 

April 8.— Cleaned camp and went over to the Lake Bennett saw mill and 
got a big load of fir tips. On returning, found that P.’s men had left his boat 
by our cache. Dug out and levelled our beds and made over entire; they 
feel firstrate now. Had dinner at 7:30 of corned beef, biscuit, breakfast coffee, 
good flap-jacks and maple syrup. Spent the evening with Mr. W. and de- 
cided to hold a joint dinner at our tent to-morrow evening. 

April 9.—Set up my canvas boat, which was admired by many and con- 
demned by few. Sawed up a lot of firewood and made a table for tent use. 
Formally invited Mr. W. and Mr. L. to take dinner with me. We had a good 
meal and all seemed to enjoy it. It was a sort of donation party and each 











BREAKFAST AT 5 A.M.—LAKE LEBARGE, 
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tent owner gave something toward the grub. The steak we bought was 
tougher than sole leather, but meat. There was a little piece we did not cook 
and I put it outside in a box where we keep butter and other stuff that must 
be kept cold. A dog sneaked up and stole the whole. We flung an ax at 
him, but the thief got away with the steak. 

April 10.— Shaved, and felt likeanew man. Called on my friends W. and 
C. They expect to start down the lake to-morrow. 

April 11.—Saw Messrs. W. and C. depart down the lake. Granted the use 
of our stove to a party of three to boil their tea and cook bacon. Sawed wood 
between three and four o’clock, and then got fresh water. 

April 12.—Washed my clothes. It is now blowing a heavy gale. It is 
very funny to hear two or three people arguing as to which day or date it is. 
To-day I settled a dispute ; one man thought it was Sunday the 10th, another 
was sure it was Monday, and the other was positive it was either Wednesday 
or Thursday. No one of them right. So when I convinced them that it was 
Tuesday, there were no hard feelings. There is a brotherly feeling amongst 
all classes of men on the way in, and everyone addresses a stranger as ‘‘ friend ”’ 
or ‘‘pardner.’’ Of course there are a few who try to “‘ hog it,’’ but they soon 
find that it does not pay. 

April 13.—Went over to the lumber mill this p. mM. and then baked two 
loaves of bread and stewed 
apples. : 

April 14.—Bad day, and 
B. and I ‘‘loafed.’’  P. 
came in about 8 Pp. M. to stay 
all night and set up his boat 
to-morrow. 

April 15.— Helped P. set 
up his boat. C. came at 
lunch time and brought a 
fine big dishpan with Mr. 
W.’s compliments; a mighty 
nice present. P. could not 
finish his boat so is gding to 
stay another night, andj am 
staying the night in L.’s 
tent as ours is crowded the 
way it is arranged. 

April 16.—Had a good 
breakfast with L. and then 
helped P. complete his boat. 
P. left at 3 p.m. We had 
beefsteak for dinner and it 
was good. 

April 17.— Started in to 
help L. move his camp up 
near ours, as the water was 











STICK INDIAN MOTHER WITH PAPOOSE. 
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STICK INDIAN CAMP, 


rising on his floor. Got him all moved and tent up, but not fixed inside, so 
he will stay the night with us. He rubbed my lame shoulder with Mustang 
Liniment and helped it some. 


April 18.— Got L’s camp all fixed up. Both L. and B. were taken sick 











INDIAN BOY. 
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with severe stomach aches. I made both go to bed and put them on a low 
diet. Am kept busy keeping both fires going. 

April 19.—Arose at 6 a. M. feeling very sick. Got breakfast for B. and L. 
and then went to bed and stayed there until 5 p. M., when I arose for an hour. 
Ached all over and felt very mean. B. and L. were very kind, and both 
fortunately felt better. 

April 20.—Weather cold and clear ; below zero at 6 A.M. I stayed in bed. 
Felt pretty sick. Arose at 11 a. M., and at one o’clock went up the hill and 
watched the boys work. Felt very weak and tired. Ate a light supper and 
now, at 9:30, begin to feel more like myself again, only very weak. 

April 21.—Went up the hill and helped the boys down with two large loads 
of wood. 

April 22.—W. and I started about 8:25 a. M. for Kerry’s mill on Lake Lin- 
derman, about six or seven miles away ; tiresome walk. Saw Kerry and had 
dinner with him, and started home with four dogs and sled; had a — of a 
time with those darned dogs, but finally got a ride on a horse sled and towed 
those animals behind ; reached home at 6 p.m. 

April 23.—Loafed all day. Made a bedstead for myself. W. sick. 

April 24.—A dark, wet, snowy day. Loafed, except cutting wood and 
repacking medicines. Am very tired of the monotony of life here at Bennett 
and we may have to stand it for six weeks yet. We have decided to remain 
here and build our boat, and intend to buy our lumber, if posible, because 
we can get no trees fit to saw. All the country for miles around is taken up 
with timber grants and it is a case of money every time you look about. It 
is not a poor man’s country like California by any means, and it is only by 
very hard work and plenty of good luck that a man can make a success of it. 

April 25.— Lazy day. Sent B. to Kerry’s mill at Lake Linderman and 
ordered lumber. Made arrangements with L. to sleep in his tent for the 
present and he is to eat with us, and so save firewood for all. 

April 26.—W. went over to Linderman to see Kerry about the lumber and 
has not returned. Have potted about all day getting to rights in L.’s. L. 
left this p.m. to whipsaw timber with his cousin—back on the hand-sled trail. 

April 27.—W. returned at 9 a.m. feeling sick and has been in bed all day. 
L. returned also to-day. He brought his cousin home sick—cramps, so I 
had to move back to my own tent. Am tired of this kind of living. 

April 28.—Made three saw horses for my canvas boat and also a working- 
drawing to scale for the large boat. W. much better. Watched a gang catch- 
ing and batting a baseball until 8 P.m., when I got chilled. 

April 29.—B. and I went up after a load of wood. Made a beef stew for 
dinner and started a meat stew for to-morrow. 

April 30.—We had buckwheat cakes for breakfast; very good. My meat 
stew was a success and enjoyed by all. 

May 1.—Killed a mosquito this a.m. Loafed about and fixed up the 
cachés. I went to church on the Portage road at 3 p.m. and enjoyed it very 
much. The service was of course very crude and held in a tent between 
Lakes Linderman and Bennett. Service began at 3 p.m. by the congregation 
singing the Doxology, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, then Hymn 83 (Psalm 
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100). The Rev. Mr. R. M. Dickey read the 13th ch. Matt., then Hymn 154 
(‘‘Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing’’), then a prayer of thanks, etc., 
then Hymn 162 (‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee’’). The pastor announced that 
the Rev. Mr. Gardner and Rt. Rev. Bishop Rowe would preach that evening 
at 7 p.m., and then the Rev. Mr. Davis preached a sermon on “‘Salvation”’ 
from the text Matt. 13-46, then a prayer, and a collection to help pay for the 
tent—collected by Capt. Raut (the officer in charge at Lake Bennett) in an 
old tin-pail cover. Then Mr. Dickey announced that there would be a social 
gathering in the church on Monday evening, May 2d, at 7 p.m., and that all 
were welcome. The entertainment was free, although the alms basin (the 
old tin-pail cover) would be in sight and any contribution would be gladly 
received. But everyone who attended must bring his own cup with him if he 

















LANDING AT PELLY POLICE STATION. 


cared to drink any of the coffee which the ladies of Lake Bennett were going 
to provide, with cakes and crackers. Then Hymn 62 (‘‘Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul’’), and the service was over. After service I met Mr. Dickey and the 
Bishop. I also met several of the ladies and they got me to donate three 
cans of condensed milk towards the refreshments. 

May 2.—Started in at 10 a.m. to try my luck making an apple pie; had 
fine success; every one is wild to have me make more pies to-morrow, but 
will not on account of the expense. We went up to the church social, and it 
was very pleasant. There were a lot of men willing to recite or sing, but 
Capt. Jack Crawford, whom I had met in Seattle, carried off all the honors, 
I helped hand out the coffee and cakes, and will have to be careful or I’m 
afraid I may be elected a vestryman or something. I enjoyed the whole 
evening, and I think it did the men a lot of good to get away from the trail 
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cares and work for a couple of hours. The ladies of Bennett are a very 
scrupulous lot, as you will appreciate when I tell you that this a.m. they 
returned to me two cans of the milk which were not used. I insisted that 
they keep them for the next social, which will be held, D. V., on next Mon- 
day evening. 

May 3.—Loafed all day. 

May 4.—Went with the boys and got down three loads of firewood before 
breakfast; mighty hard work for a white man. Fixed up some tools and 
made a caulking mallet, and then fixed up my gill net. After dinner went 
to the opening of a saloon and heard some good music. At 10 o’clock L. 
and I went down the Lake and set the gill net. Hope to get some fish. At 
3:30 p.m. heard a great roar, and ran out and saw a fine snow and rock slide 
on the east mountain side. 

May 5.—Sent B. after the gill net. Only caught shavings and a few pieces 
of ice. At 10 a.m. B. and I went down the Lake about two miles and cut 
four good trees suitable for masts. About 4 p.m. Mr. Kerry and our lumber 
arrived. I will make a start on the boat to-morrow. Made two apricot pies; 
very good. 

May 6.—Started work; getting my ‘‘shipyard’’ in shape. Laid out the boat 
and got some of the ribs cut and put together. 

May 12.—I am very busy with our boat. It is quite an undertaking, I find, 
but am getting along nicely and hope to have it ready for caulking after having 
spent sixty or seventy hours of work on it. We ought to get away from here 
sometime between the 25th and 31st, but do not intend to take any chances 
by being in too much of a hurry, although I am dead anxious to be moving. 

May 14.—Still working hard on the boat. 

May 18.—The ice is disappearing from the lake very rapidly, but do not 
think we will get away from here before June Ist. 

May 22.—I finished all that I could do on the boat to-day until after she 
is caulked and pitched. 

May 29.—This is a mean, windy day so far and yesterday was worse. It 


blew a gale all 








day long and 
last night it 
seemed as if the 
tent would sure- 
ly blow away. 
Many of the 
tents and scows 





were torn away 
from their moor- 
ings and one or 
two were dashed 
to pieces on some 
rocks. Our boat 
is now in the 
water and practi- 
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cally does not leak at all, besides she sets very well in the water and only 
draws fourteen inches of water with a trifle over eight thousand pounds 


in her. I registered her last Friday and got her number. All boats are 
obliged to register and have the numbers painted on both sides of the bow 
in figures six inches high. Boats are starting out every day and some 
of them are frightfully overloaded. Some of the parties, from their 
actions, could never have seen a boat before, much less handled one. The 
rush is over at the lake and we can now buy a good boat for less than you 
could get the lumber three weeks ago, to say nothing of all the labor and 
time. Nails cost forty cents per pound; pitch, one dollar; oakum, fifty cents, 
and tallow, fifty cents. The ice is almost out of Lake Bennett now, that is, 
the solid ice. Lake Linderman is almost all broken up, and it is a fine sight 
to see the big ice floes go down into the canyon and get ground up into small 
pieces. Several times it has started to jam in the canyon, but men have 
broken it up and kept the ice moving. From reports, I understand that the 
ice is somewhat jammed down at the foot of Lake Bennett and is still quite 
firm in the upper end of Lake Tagish, so I am not in such a sweat to leave 
here as I was, for I do not want to get caught in an ice pack, nor go into 
camp on our trip down. 

June 1.—I have just heard that Lake Tagish and Lake Marsh are still 
frozen up and that fully 5,000 people are camped down at the foot of Lake 
Bennett. I have come in contact with a curious lot of people, and they are 
of the slackest, as regards telling the truth and keeping appointments that I 
have ever met. As many of the people on the Yukon are from the Paeific 
coast, the saying that: ‘‘there are liars, d——d liars, and Yukoners,”’ is a 
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pretty just classification. 1 believe nothing that I hear, and only about one- 
third of what I see, and still I get fooled a bit. 

June 5.—We left Lake Bennett at 3 p.m. yesterday, and made great time 
down to Lake Nares (a little pond between Bennett and Tagish lakes), where 
we landed and cooked supper about 10 p.m. after starting a big bonfire. The 
gang slept about the dying embers, and I in my canoe, so as to be near the boat: 
in case anything went wrong. Had breakfast, then rearranged part of our cargo, 
as our boat was loaded rather too heavy forward, which made her steer quite 
hard. It was raining when we left Bennett, and rained off and on until early 
this a.m. It blew very hard coming down the lake and our boat proved a goer. 
We passed boats and scows which had left hours and hours before we did. At 
our camp at Lake Nares last night the mosquitoes were thick, and this morn- 
ing early, before the wind sprang up, they were a regular pest. The wind is 
now blowing very strong and directly in our faces, so that we cannot use our 
sail, and rowing since 7 o’clock is rather hard work. So we have landed at a 
little point to give ourselves a rest and stretch. 

We left the point at the head of Lake Tagish at 12 o’clock, and rowed part 
of the way across Little Windy Arm. There was a heavy sea running, and it 
blew a strong puffy gale, and only two other boats tackled it ; but we were 
anxious to get along, and so we pushed on, and while it was hard work, man- 
aged to weather Little Windy and Big Windy Arm in safety and spun on 
down Lake Tagish to Four Mile River, where we are now at the Tagish 
Custom House. We reached here at 5 p.m., and found to our sorrow fully 
300 boats all tied up and waiting for some day that isn’t Sunday. One of 
our party caught a large land-locked salmon weighing about ten pounds, half 
of which we enjoyed for our supper. 

June 6.—We were able to get our boat inspected and papers passed the first 
of all, and started from the Custom House at 8:30. We stopped at the Tagish 
House and left there about 10 a.m., down Lake Marsh under rowing condi- 
tions, which had to be kept up the entire day, the crew doing half-hour 
tricks each at the oars, and the captain and the commodore one hour watches. 
W. was captain, | was commodore. We went ashore at the foot of Lake 
Marsh, or rather the head of the Fifty-five Mile River—really the Lewis River 
—at 8:15 for supper and the night, but got away quick after eating a hurried 
meal at 9:15, and ran down the river all night, I being at the helm and the 
rest of the crew asleep. 

June 7.—We put ashore about 5 a.M., eight miles above the Canyon, for 
breakfast and then pushed on to the Fourth Eddy above the Canyon, where 
W. and I walked down about three miles to look at the Canyon and White 
Horse Rapids. We did not walk far enough to see the White Horse, but did 
see all the Canyon and Squaw Rapids. W. did not think they looked bad, 
and wanted to run them without a pilot. I kicked, and finally we compro- 
mised on engaging a pilot and acting as crew ourselves, the Doctor, 8., W., 

and I being at the oars, and the two kids walking down and meeting us 
below the Rapids. After a good bit of jewing we engaged a pilot for $15.00, 
we to act as crew through the Canyon, and he to put his own crew on to run 
through the White Horse. We started on our mad ride at 1:40 p.m., and 
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landed in safety below the White Horse at 2:20, just a trifle wet from spray. 
While coming through the Canyon, 8. got a bit rattled, and the pilot made 
both him and the Doctor take in their oars, and left W. and myself to do all 


the work. We had to keep our eyes on the pilot from start to finish, so as to 
heed his commands on the instant, for to back water when he said ‘‘ pull,”’ 
would have meant at least the loss of our boat and outfits. The pilot must 
have seen that W. and I could be depended upon, for he did not stop below 
the Squaw Rapids, as agreed, but pushed on and took us right through the 
White Horse. We towed my canoe through the Canyon, but just before we 
struck the White Horse, the pilot cast her adrift, and after the pilot landed us 
and we paid him his money, W. and I put out in our boat and caught the 
canoe as she came floating down. She came through in safety and shipped 
no water.. As we landed on the right-hand bank after catching the canoe, I 
got pulled into the water and pretty well wet. The current runs there over 
ten miles an hour, and to land is a hard job. When we did hit the shore, I 
jumped with the rope which somehow got caught, only leaving me about 
eight feet, which was not long enough to allow me to hold her, so she dragged 
me into the water before I could get a footing. 

We had a long wait for the boys to catch us, so I called on the Lippy party, 
who were entirely wrecked last Thursday, and came very near losing their 
lives, one of the party having all the knuckles on his right hand smashed. 
We finally left the foot of the Rapids at 4 p.m., and camped for the night at 
5:30, and after a good dinner all turned in comfortably. 

June 8.—My watch stopped at 3:20 a.m. because I forgot to wind it. So 
we all overslept, as I am the ‘‘alarm-clock.’’ We arose at 7:45, and broke 
camp at 10 o'clock, after overhauling our cargoe, and reached the head of 
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Lake Lebarge at 5 p.m. and found a strong head wind, so camped for the 
night. S&S. fell overboard just before we landed, making his second bath so 
far on the trip. I turned in on the beach at 12:30, after making arrange- 
ments with a ‘‘coon’’ named Walter (cook for a friend we met at this point), 
to call us if the wind changed any. 

June 9.—Walter did not call us during the night. We arose at 5 a.m. and 
broke camp at 6 o’clock and started rowing with a light head wind, which 
grew stronger and heavier, until we finally had a hard time to make an island 
about ten miles down the lake for shelter. We left the island at 9:30 p.m. 
under rowing conditions, with W. at the helm until 11 p.m., when I took it 
for a 44 hour watch, the crew rowing } hour stretches and W. sleeping in the 
canoe. 

June 10.—The wind still kept blowing from the north, and when W. took 
the helm at 3:30 a.m. it was blowing pretty stiff. I feel asleep the minute I 
got into the canoe and knew nothing until they awoke me at 5 a.m. to eat 
breakfast, when I found that they had put ashore at 4 A.m., as they could 
make no headway against the breeze. All hands then had a good sleep until 
10 a.m., when we ate lunch and played a game of Pedro. At 2 p.M., as the 
breeze was lighter, started and rowed until 6 p.m. when we had to quit again 
on account of the wind. So had dinner, after which the Doctor, 8. and I 
climbed a mountain which looked easy, to get a view of the country. We 
had no trouble getting to the top of the mountain and enjoyed a beautiful 
view, but coming down was a puzzle. We could not find the way we had 
come up, and got about half way down when we came to a jump off—about 
five hundred feet sheer down into the lake, so had to climb back to the top 
again and finally discovered our trail, but even then it was a stomach-aching 
trip down. We finally reached the boat in safety, and at 9:04 p.m. started out 
rowing again against the same head wind, which fortunately flattened out 
about 10:30 p.m. and allowed us to reach our destination, the foot of the lake, 
at 12 o’clock. 

June 11.—We broke camp and started down the Thirty-Mile River at 9: 15. 
We stopped for a few minutes about 2 o’clock, at a small Indian encamp- 
ment, but ate all our meals aboard the craft. The Thirty-Mile River is very, 
very swift and full of rocks and rapids. About 4 p.m. we struck on a rock-— 
a hard blow. It fortunately hit exactly under one of my water-tight parti- 
tions, which was all that saved us from having a big hole in the side and 
bottom of my nautical masterpiece. We passed twenty or thirty wrecks 
along the banks, but did not hear of any lives being lost, although many 
outfits and boats were entirely wiped out. At 5:30 p.m. we reached the junc- 
tion of the Lewis with the Hootolingua Rivers. We reported at the Police 
Station and had to show our custom papers. Left at 5:55, and arrived at 
Big Salmon Police Station at 11:30 p.m. and cleared our boat and turned in 
at 1:45. The current on the Yukon to here is extremely swift, but the water 
high and only a few gravel bars. To keep off some of them we had to row 
like Old Nick. 

June 12.—Left Big Salmon at 6:30 and reported at Little Salmon Police 
Station without stopping at 1:45 p.m. Passed George McCormack’s (the dis- 
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coverer of gold on the Klondike) at 6:45. Stopped just above the Five Fingers 
and walkéd down and took a look at them, then at 10:55 started on and ran 
them, and on down about a mile above Rink Rapids, where we camped for 
the night on account of a heavy fog and very smoky atmosphere from forest 
fires. 

June 13.—Ran the Rink Rapids about 8:15; kept on and reached the Pelly 
Police Station at 4:30, where we reported. Left Pelly at 5:30 and ran on 
down the Yukon for about thirty miles, where we camped on an island for 
the night. Lots of mosquitoes. 

June 14.—Left camp before 7 o’clock. Atmosphere very smoky. Passed 
the mouth of White River at 6:45 and the mouth of Stewart River at 9 p.m. 
Camped at Sixty Mile at 2 a.m. 

June 15.—Hove in sight of the hills about Dawson at 2 p.m. and landed 
there at 3 p.m. Bennett time or 2 p.m. Dawson City time. Walked over the 
bridge to Dawson while W.’s brother brought the boat over. As all hands 
practically deserted the ship the moment we landed, I had all the work to do 
and did not feel like leaving her too much alone until I found how things 
were 

June 17.—For the first time in two and a half months, to-day I put on 
shoes and my feet are so tired I can hardly move. The Steamer Chas. Ham- 
ilton arrived here this a.m. from Fort Reliance, where she has been frozen all 
winter. It was quite a sight to see the people meet each other. 

















THE CITY, AND THE SEA. 


By E, PAULINE JOHNSON (‘‘TEKAHIONWAKE.”) 
rT*O none the city bends a servile knee. 
| Purse-proud and scornful on her heights she stands, 
And at her feet the great, white moaning sea 
Shoulders incessantly the grey-gold sands. 
One—the Almighty’s child since time began, 
And one—the might of Mammon, born of clods: 
For all the city is the work of man, 
But all the sea is God’s. 


And she, between the ocean and the town, 
Lies cursed of one, and by the other blest, 
Her staring eyes, her long drenched hair, her gown 
Sea-laved and soiled and dank above her breast. 
She—image of her God, since life began, 
Life—but the might of Mammon, born of clods, 
Her broken body, spoiled and spurned of man, 
But her sweet soul is God’s. 
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“IN THE KLONDIKE CABINS, WHEN THE NIGHTS 
ARE THREE MONTHS LONG.”’ 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 


SERMONS IN BONES. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 
PART I. 

\] OW, the important question how that inky muck, or black ice, comes to 
| cover all the beds of the gold streams that have yet been opened, is settled 
in the minds of nearly all of us, at least. And it was a very serious ques- 

tion. You may not know that the miner often throws out tons and tons of this 
black ice, finding a log here and there, a skeleton, a stump, but never a stone ; 
yet, let all these tons of black ice, or muck, melt away in the sun, and you 
will hardly have a wheelbarrow-load left. 


It is simply muddy water, very 
muddy water. 


It is water that has been blackened by washing from rich 
alluvial hillsides, from the richest sort of black soil, made of rank 
tropical vegetation, such soil as you see on the deltas of tropic streams 
or on the banks of grass-grown marshes. It is true that no man has 
yet found any solid palm tree, cocoa, cane, banana. Yet what else but 
a rank tropic vegetation could have made these little black lakes, now 
lakes of ice? All sorts of tropic vegetation comes up in a day and perishes in 


a single year. We can hardly hope to find such things here now, except in 
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the liquid form ; as preserved in the ice. Yet the search has been made. I 
asked the Bishop of Selkirk, who has been more than a quarter of a century 
in this ice-bound Wonderland, what he had found in the way of ferns, grasses 
or tropic growth of any sort, and that learned and most observant man 
answered that he had found nothing at all, although he had often been 
appealed to on this point by scientific societies of London. But it must be 
remembered that the lips of stone quarries and coal mines have not yet been 
opened to give evidence. All such things are as yet ‘‘as a book that is 
sealed.’’ This old, old world here is so new ; so very, very new. 

And these are some of the things that the men in the Klondike cabins talk 
about when the nights are three months long and the latest newspaper is 
about half a year old. 

And what are the conclusions arrived at, from the number of dead beasts 
of tropic climes, the manner in which their bodies have been banked up, and 
from the lakes of muddy water, now black ice, that cover half the earth ? 

Why, simply that there was a flood, a fearful deluge; that these beasts 
perished in that deluge, and that these inky lakes of ice are proof beyond 
doubt of the deluge ; and that they could not have taken their blackness and 
richness from the sparse and stunted vegetation that now is found here : that, 
in brief, this was a hot land, and these beasts roamed in a tropic growth and 
fed on grasses and foliage suited to their dull and sluggish natures, when 
exertion and the struggle for existence had not yet developed either cunning 
or combativeness. 

No, I have not heard any discussion as to whether the deluge was a thing of 
Divine vengeance or in line with some savage law of nature. I only know 
that it is pretty well agreed among those whom I have met here these long 
nights, that there was a deluge, and that the ice almost immediately laid 
everlasting hand upon the waters, the whole world here, and held it, and 
holds it now, as if the deluge had been but yesterday. 

And what brought the ice? Alas! here we are in the dark 
that promises no light whatever ahead. As often as a theory is advanced it 
must fall by some plain contradiction. No one seems to be bold enough to 
make any positive stand or statement on the subject of this sudden freezing-up 
of this once great tropical garden. And how do we know that this part of the 
world here was suddenly turned to a sea of ice? Listen to this. 


a darkness 


Far up Forty Mile River several years ago, a party of miners came upon a 
fissure in the frozen earth, while pushing a tunnel in their mine. They tried 
to explore the bottom. They found it bottomless, at least as far as they went. 
The earth had cracked open here, as any very warm pot of earth or piece of 
clay will crack open from too sudden cooling. You think this one isolated 
vase doubtful evidence that the warm earth suddenly was made cold and so 
cracked open as if it had been an earthern pot? But it is-not an isolated 
ease at all. At this very hour bold men are trying to find the bottom of a 
crack or fissure in the earth at the lower end of the famous Berry claims at El 
Dorado. The miners there were sinking a hole for the purpose of hoisting dirt 
up from the pay streak below the muck or black ice. They went down. 


through the black muck or ice ten feet, twenty feet. To their amazement, 
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they found no gravel, nothing but inky ice and now and then a stratum of 
sand, debris, dirt of all sorts, such as might sift in and filter down as the ages 
went on from spring floods or melting ice that would naturally find their way 

into an open crack in the earth, and these tons of ice. The men went down, - 
down and down, forty feet, sixty feet, eighty feet, ninety feet. No bottom or 
sign of bottom. This is many times the deepest hole ever made in this 

northern country. And yet, the bold miners, urged on not now by a hope of 

gain, but only by a laudable curiosity to know what may be revealed, keep on 

and on. All El Dorado, Bonanza, Dawson, everybody wonders and wonders. 

Yet there can be but one answer. It is a fissure in the earth, a crack in the 

earth’s crust, made when this North Pole end of the earth turned suddenly 

from hot to cold. Of course, we have had lots of jokes on the subject. One 

man, an Irishman, in trying to explain the thing, said it was all simple enough ; 

that the earth was dropped on the ground and cracked when it was being 

made. Another has said maybe the earth was laid by the side of the road to 

dry and an Irishman ran his wheelbarrow against the end of it and cracked it. 

Ay, these are Some of the things that men talk about in their Klondike 
cabins as the long nights creep slowly by. Of course, there are theories, some 
wild, fantastic, almost terrible; but I have set down only that which seems 
to my unscientific mind as reasonable and backed by common sense. 

As before said, no verdict has as yet been arrived at as to how, when and in 
the hands of what great forces the gold was laid in little yellow streaks, so 
regularly along the beds of streams under the inky lakes of the deluge, 
although many and many a theory has been advanced. But when these 
quiet, thinking men of the Klondike cabins do reach a verdict, if-ever, or are 
even half as certain one way or the other on the subject as they are now that 
here was once the deluge, the awful flood of the old Bible days with all its 
terrors, I shall be happy to tell you their conclusions and by what route of 
reasoning they arrive at them. 

Naturally, this theme has revived other subjects along the same line. 
Where was Eden? Where is that river ‘‘ the gold whereof was good’’? ‘‘ Unto 
Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them.’’ Yonder stand the poor trembling people, clothed in skins of wild. 
beasts, as if but now expelled from Paradise. Yonder flashes the flaming 
sword which turns every way to guard the tree of life and the gates of Eden, 
all through these icy nights of endless darkness. Maybe over yonder is evi- 
dence of Eden, as here is evidence of the deluge, for surely yonder Northern 
Light is the flaming sword that turns continually every way. But here the 
miners do not follow me. 








AMLET says: ‘‘There are more 
H things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in 

our philosophy.’’ On that one point, 
until recently, I disagreed with the 
Prince of Denmark. I was born, it ap- 
pears to me, with contempt for the 
mysterious, and the many strange hap- 
penings which people with supersti- 
tious leanings ascribe to the supernat- 
ural I regarded as merely the coinage 
of an overwrought brain. I held that 
nothing ever happened on this mun- 
dane sphere, no matter how myste- 
rious it may appear, that was. not 
capable of explanation by natural laws, 


provided, of course, that one took the 
trouble to reason it out on the line of common sense. 


One subject was the chief butt of my sarcasm—ghosts. It was an unfail- 
ing delight to me to run to earth and expose those mysterious beings which 
men of weak minds believe revisit us by glimpses of the moon. Many and 
many a time I have followed the course of an alleged ghost and have exposed 


the fallacy of the theory of there being such uncanny visitors by actual 
demonstration. 


I held that it was utterly impossible for supernatural visitors 
to have even a brief existence this nineteenth century on this mundane 
sphere. Hence, for years I laughed toscorn the views entertained by Hamlet. 

But my pet theory of the non-existence of the supernatural has been greatly 
modified, in view of an occurrence in which I played a part. I have pon- 
dered long over it and all my endeavors to explain the mystery on the line 
of common sense have proved to be futile. Even the reasoning that once led 
me to believe that ghosts do not exist has received a severe shock. The mys- 
terious occurrence which led to a modification of my belief is here related, 
and I ask in all seriousness, who can explain it? 

It was a glorious night in September ; the sky was clear, the moonlight 
beautiful. So bright, indeed, were the rays of the moon that objects at quite 
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a distance could be discerned almost as readily as by daylight. As I looked 
from the window of my summer cottage, which was sitvated only an hour’s 
ride from New York city, I experienced a thrill of delight at the knowledge 
that I was far away from the heat and dust of the city and could enjoy to the- 
full such a delightful evening in the quiet of rural life. I had seen my two 
little toddlers safely tucked in bed, and an hour later my wife had retired. 
The night was so beautiful and the scene so wooing that I carried a chair out 
on the piazza, lighted a cigar, and seated myself prepared to enjoy the balmy 
air and the witching moonlight. 

Strangely enough, and I was not able to account for it, as I sat there my 
thoughts reverted to the dearest friend of my boyhood days, Jack Wilton. 
We had sworn an eternal friendship, Jack and I, when we were nearing 
graduation. Chance had separated us, and in the years that followed we seldom 
saw each other. Just why my thoughts should turn to Jack at this par- 
ticular time I cannot explain, unless it was that looking across the meadows 
[ could plainly discern the hill where, when we were boys, Jack and I coasted 
in the moonlight long ago. 

We were uncouth country lads then. Later we entered college together 
and after that we went out into the great world. Each had become the poses- 
sor of considerable wealth, although the fortune secured by Jack far exceeded 
mine. Five years previous to this night I speak of Jack left for Europe, just 
a short time before my marriage. He was a bachelor and he roamed hither 
and thither at his own sweet will. Every now and then, as inclination 
moved him, he wrote to me, and occasionally I learned of his good times in 
Paris or London from some tourist friend who had returned from abroad. 

Suddenly, as I sat musing on my piazza, I heard the latch of the front gate 
click sharply and I saw a man advancing up the pathway which led to the 
piazza. Somehow the figure seemed a trifle indistinct, although the moon- 
light fell directly on the man. I must confess I was somewhat startled at 
his sudden appearance, for I had not perceived any person on the road, 
which stretched before me and which was plainly visible for a long distance 
in the ‘‘second daylight’’ which prevailed. It seemed to me as though the 
man had suddenly risen out of the earth, so abrupt was his appearance. But 
as he drew nearer I recognized him as Jack Wilton. I sprang to my feet, 
rushed down the steps and grasped his hand eagerly. 

‘* Why, Jack, old boy,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ how very strange! I was thinking 
of you this blessed moment.”’ 

‘* Dear old friend,’’ he said, and his voice had a hollow ring that appeared 
almost sepulchral, ‘‘it was very good of you to waste a thought on me.”’ 

Jack looked weary ; his face was ghastly white ; his hand was cold and 
clammy and there was a dull, dead look in his eyes, and a strange, almost 
cynical smile on his lips. Just at that time these peculiarities did not strike 
me with the force that they did at a latter period. In fact I was too greatly 
rejoiced at sceing my old comrade once more to notice any peculiarity very 
closeiy. 


**Come, old boy,”’ I said, ‘‘come on the piazza and rest; you look tired 
out. Why, I thought you were in Europe.” 
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I placed a 
chair beside my 
own and Jack 
sank into it with 





a deep sigh, as 
I said: ‘*‘You 
must have trav- 
eled far to-day.’ 

os 7 ee. ae 


plied Jack weari- 


ly, ‘‘ Lhave come 
a long distance 
since morning,’’ 
and the dull, 
lustreless eyes 
were turned on 
me again, while 
the suspicion of 
a smile flittered 
across his pale 
face. 

‘‘All the way 
from New York, 
| suppose, ”’ l 
said. 

‘** Farther than 
that,’’ he replied, 
as he again fixed 
his dull eyes on 
me. “J 6 ame ‘* as HE DREW NEARER, I RECOGNIZED HIM AS JACK WILTON.” 





7 Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
from London. awn by 


His singular reply affected me greatly, but not more so than his strange 
and steady stare. But a moment later I thought to myself that he was jok- 
ing me in return for my curiosity in regard to his movements. I laughingly 
responded : ‘‘ Well, that was a long journey for one day, to be sur 

We sat there conversing for an hour; I, however, doing most of the talk- 
ing, for Jack spoke only at long intervals, and then only in a low and muf- 
fled tone. I remember I thought he was strangely moody. While we were 
thus engaged I saw James, my man-of-all-work, standing at the corner of 
the house, beckoning to me. 

*‘Excuse me for a moment, Jack,’”’ I said. ‘‘ My man probably desires 
directions about to-morrow’s work.”’ 

I went to where James was standing and asked him what he desired of me. 

‘*Sorry to disturb you and your friend, sir, but the bay mare wants shoe- 
ing badly. Shall I take her over to the village to-morrow and have her 
shod ?”’ 


‘*No; I will take her there myself. Hitch her to the buck-board early in 
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the morning and I will drive over. I have here a friend visiting me and he 
will enjoy a ride in the fresh air of the morning.”’ 

‘All right, sir,’? said James, who again apologized for interrupting my 
conversation with ‘‘ that gentleman on the piazza,’’ and resuming his clay 
pipe he sauntered into the garden, which was just below the windows of the 
spare bedroom of my cottage. When I returned to my seat I was struck 
more vividly than ever by the pallor of Jack’s face. 

‘‘Come, come, old man,’’ I said, ‘‘ I know that you are fagged out. I will 
show you to your room. Sleep soundly, my boy, and to-morrow I will give 
you an opportunity to distend your lungs and inhale pure fresh country air. 
I'll bet a dollar you will sleep soundly.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied my friend, in a muffled tone and with a significant into- 
nation of voice ; ‘I will sleep soundly.”’ 

We entered the hallway, and taking a lighted lamp from the table I led the 
way up the staircase. Half-way up I stopped abruptly, not hearing his step 
behind me and wondering why he did not follow me. But I was mistaken, 
he was close behind me, so close in fact that when I stopped he almost fell 
against me. 

‘¢ This is our spare room, Jack,’’ I said as we entered the apartment. ‘It 
isn’t much of a room, but when we go back to the city and you come to see 
us I will give you handsomer surroundings.”’ 

As he stood beside me I noticed that the lamp I was holding projected 
both our shadows on the window shade; mine was in bold relief, while his 
was only a faint suspicion of a shadow. This struck me as being very sing- 
ular. 

‘* Good night, Jack,’’ was my parting exclamation ; ‘‘ put out the light when 
you are ready for bed. I will see you in the morning.”’ 

He turned those lustreless eyes upon me and again that strange smile 
flitted across his pale face. I felt a relief when I was out of his presence, 
for that look chilled me. When I entered my own room I found my wife 
awake. 

‘‘ Who were you talking to on the piazza?’ she inquired. ‘‘ Was it one of 
the neighbors? I tried to hear what was said, but the man spoke so low that 
[ could not distinguish his words.”’ 

With a smile at woman’s curiosity under all circumstances, I replied, 
‘*No; he was not a neighbor. I have a surprise for you, Bessie, dear. 
Guess who it was?” 

She mentioned the names of a dozen friends who were accustomed to run 
up from the city and spend the night with us, but to all the names she men- 
tioned I shook my head. 

‘‘Do you remember hearing me speak of the chum of my boyhood days, 
Jack Wilton ?” 

‘*Yes. Why, it cannot be Jack, he is in London.”’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ T replied, ‘‘he is not in London, he is here, and to-morrow I 
will show him what a jewel of a wife I have.’’ 

‘““Tf he is here I must awaken early to make preparations for breakfast, for 
Hannah is very slow.” 





WHO CAN EXPLAIN IT? 




















‘‘ WERE’S A TELEGRAM FOR YOU, SIR.’ 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 

Bessie went to sleep while I prepared for bed. When at last I pressed my 
head on the pillow a strange feeling took possession of me. When I closed 
my eyes Jack’s pale face and lustreless eyes were constantly before me. It 
was almost dawn before sleep visited my eyelids, and even that sleep was 
not refreshing, for I dreamed of graveyards and ghosts. 

When I awoke in the morning I found that Bessie had already gone down- 
stairs. I dressed hurriedly, and was just about to leave the room, when 
Bessie entered with a newspaper in her hand. 

**That was a cruel joke, Will,’”’ she said, with an asperity that I had never 
heard her use before. ; 
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“© What joke ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Why, telling me that Jack Wilton was here. Poor fellow, if you had 
known that he had met with an accident you would not have joked at his 
expense.”’ 

‘‘What accident?’ I asked eagerly, with a strange sensation in my 
heart. 

‘* Why, your friend Jack was knocked down by a cab in London yesterday, 
and was so severely injured that he died within an hour.” 

‘*Now, Bessie, it is your turn to joke. Why, Jack is here; he came last 
night. Did I not tell you I talked with him last night?’ 

‘*Oh, Will, for shame! See, here is the morning paper which James has 
just brought from the station. There is an account in it of the accident.”’ 

I seized the paper and read an account of an accident in London to a Mr. 
John Wilton, of New York, who was fatally injured by being run over by a 
cab. 

‘** But there must be some mistake, I tell you,’’ I fairly shouted, in my 
excitement. ‘It could not be my Jack Wilton ; he is asleep in the spare 
room now.”’ 

Bessie looked at me in surprise, as she said : *‘ Why, Will, what ails you? 
You carry the joke too——’’ 

I waited to hear no more ; I rushed across the hall and knocked on the: 
door of the spare bedroom. There was no response. Then, for the first time 
in my life, I experienced that indefinable feeling which people have in 
moments of mortal terror. I would have called out to Jack, but my tongue 
refused its office. Slowly I recovered my wits, and then I threw open the 
door of the room and entered. To my surprise, my friend was not visible. 
More than that, the bed had not been disturbed. 

I stood like a man overcome by paralysis. Had I been dreaming last 
night? Surely it must have been so, for there was no sign of Jack. But 
no; I could not have been dreaming, for there on the table was the lamp I 
had carried up, with the wick turned down, as though the light had been 
carefully extinguished. At first I was dazed, then astonished. Later a feel- 
ing of fear crept over me. Had I then unwittingly been entertaining a ghost, 
the very object of whose existence I had so often reviled? I explained the 
incidents of the preceding evening to my wife, and she, too, was greatly 
amazed. ' 

‘“*T certainly saw Jack Wilton last night,’’ I said, firmly. ‘‘ We talked to- 
gether for an hour on the piazza. You heard his voice ; you told me so.”’ 

‘**] certainly heard two voices last night, your own and that of another 
man, whose tones were unfamiliar to me,’’ was Bessie’s reply. 

‘*Then I was not dreaming. Was it Jack Wilton’s ghost that I saw ? 
Pshaw, I am not so weak as that. No, Jack was here last night, as surely 
as I’m alive. What is it, James?’ I asked, as James entered the dining- 
room. 

‘* Here’s a telegram for you, sir. 

I hastily opened the envelope, with a slight feeling of anxiety. The mes- 
sage read ; 


” 
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“Brother Jack was killed in London yesterday. Mother is prostrated. Come 


to the 
house as soon as you reach the city. Henry Wt 


»N 

I finished reading the telegram, and then | fainted, big, strong man as | 
am, just like a weak woman. When I recovered James was assisting Bessie 
to carry me to a lounge in the sitting-room. 

** James,’ I said, when I had recovered my power of speech, ‘‘ was there 
anyone with me on the piazza last night while I was sitting there ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. 1 was sorry to disturb you, but I had to.”’ 

** You are sure you saw some one there ?”’ 

** Well, as to that, I can’t say, sir. I didn’t see the man distinctly, I only 
saw his shadow. The moon was up. I didn’t want to be curious, sir, so | 
didn’t try to see who he was, but both of your shadows were on the piazza 
floor.”’ 

‘Did you hear the man speak ?”’ 

** Yes, sir ; and what a strange voice he had, so hollow-like.”’ 

‘* Where were you when I went into the house ?”’ 

‘*T was in the garden, smoking my pipe. I heard you close the hall door, 
and presently saw both your shadows on the shade in the spare roon 

‘* How many shadows did you see?”’ 

‘‘Weel, sir, to tell you the truth, I saw one and a half.”’ 

‘*One and a half! what do you mean ?”’ 

‘“T mean that I saw your shadow very plainly, but the other 
distinct. It seemed transparent-like, so I call it half a shadow.”’ 


vas not 


** That is all, James,’’ I said, and he left the room, greatly puzzled by my 
inquiries. 


Now this question recurs tome very often: How can this mystery be ex- 
plained? What rule of common sense can unravel it? I say to myself 
perhaps it is all a dream. If it was a dream, then all is explained. But how 
could I dream so vividly, and have such a strong impression remain the next 
morning ? 

But the dream theory is dispelled when I realize that my wife, who was 
awake, heard two voices on the piazza. Surely she and I could not have 
dreamed simultaneously on the same subject. If it was a dream, then James 
was also dreaming, on the same subject, at the same time; three people, 
dreaming at the same moment of the same person. That would be a ridicu- 
lous theory. Besides, there were two shadows on the piazza and, later, on 
the window shade. And the lamp, which was lighted when I left the spare 
room, had been carefully extinguished ; surely that was reality and nota 
dream. The lamp could not have extinguished itself. So IT find myself won- 
dering and theorizing on the subject, with the explanation as remote as 

Who can explain it? 


ever. 








By RutH ReEIb, 
ANSIES, with your human faces, 
You are queens and lovers loyal— 
Queens indeed, with tender graces, 
High-born kings in colors royal. 


Maids of gold and shades of umber, 
With your tawny yellow tresses, 
Are you dreaming when you slumber 

Of a lover’s sweet caresses? 


Princes, gayly dressed in yellows, 
Smiling, sun-kissed happy faces— 

Oh, you are such loving fellows! 
Must you die with all your graces? 


Carmine pansies, in your tinting 

Did you catch the happy story 

Of the rainbow’s merry glinting, 

it Or the Autumn’s sunset glory? 


| 
1 
! Nuns in black with sunny traces, 
} Tell me why you are not singing? 
jfear-drops glisten on your faces— 
Are the tear-drops prayers you’re bringing? 


Are the melodies you’re singing 
it Of the land that knows no sorrow? 
ay Will the “thoughts 


” that you are bringing 
ae Bless us in some glad to-morrow? 
PP _ 
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A GROUP OF IGOROTTES, AT CORREGIDOR. 


PIRATES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Ramon Reyes LALA. 


T does not follow, because two men are of the same race, that they shall be 
the same in character, any more than that twin.brothers shall be of one 
nature. No more does it follow that two tribes of one race shall closely 

resemble each other. In truth, marked distinction within the limits of a 
race is a common thing, and is strikingly displayed in the Filipinos, among 
whose eighty and more tribes, wild and civilized, a very decided difference 
in character is to be seen. Among the savage tribes, for instance, the Iger- 
ottes are fierce and warlike, the Mangyans are peaceable and trusting. There 
is a similar difference between the civilized tribes, the Tagalogs and the 
Visayas being normally quiet and peaceable, and fighting only under severe 
provocation, while the Moros of the South are incorrigibly fierce and war- 
like, and at any time quite as ready to fight as to eat. They are all brave 
enough. The recent war has shown that the natives of Luzon do not lack 
courage. But fighting is not their native element, as it is that of the Moros, 
who at any time would rather wield the sword than the spade. 

South of Mindanao, the large southern island of the Philippine group, 
there stretch a number of small islands, of which the principal one is 
named Sulu, and the whole group the Sulu Archipelago. These islands form 
a connecting link between the Philippines and the great island of Borneo. 

3 
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Some three or four centuries ago, about the time that the Spaniards came to 
the Philippines, a tribe of Malays made their way from Borneo into the Sulu 
islands, a people so fierce and warlike in disposition, so bold and daring in 
action, that for centuries they defied the power of Spain, and made the Phil- 
ippines a very hot place to hold. These were not idolators. They had been 
converted to Mohammedanism before their migration, and all attempts of the 
Spaniards to convert them to Christianity ended in the quick martyrdom of 
the missionaries. The Spanish settlers named these new comers Moros, or 
Moors, in distinction to IJndios, or Indians, the name given by them to the 
other natives. 

The Moros are born pirates. The sea seems more their home than the 
land. They fairly revel in the water, for wherever possible they build their 
houses in the sea, raising them on piles sunk in the shoal waters of the coast. 
This mode of building has been followed in all the Philippine islands, the 
houses, even if miles from the sea, being built on piles. It seems to suggest 
a time when all the Malays were water dwellers. In truth, a backward glance 
through time shows us the Malay sea-rovers setting out in ther war-praus to 
conquer the multitude of islands in the South Seas, and haunting the coasts 
so as to be ready to take to the water again at a moment’s notice. 

Such has been the record of the Moros. They seem to have made short 
work of conquering the 
Sulus, few of whose na- 
tives Were left to tell the 
tale. Thence they quick- 
ly made their way into 
Mindanao, Balabar and 
the south of Palawan. 
In the latter island they 
first came into contact 
with the Spaniards, and 
a state of war began 
which has continued 
with scarce a truce for 
more than two centuries. 

The Moros hate the 
Christians with all the 
fanatical hatred of the 
subjects of Islam 
wherever found. They 
hate in particular the 
priests and friars, and 
have shown no mercy to 
any of those so unlucky 
as to fall into their 
hands. For that matter, 
they seem to have had 
no use for any captives 
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PEACEABLE MANGYANS. 


except as corpses or slaves. Every year, at the setting in of the southwest mon- 
soon, it was long their custom to launch their boats and set off on a piratical 
expedition to the north. Landing on the coast of the first island reached, 
they would attack town and country alike, usually with success, and always 
with savage cruelty. Captives were taken by thousands, and the men com- 
pelled to harvest their crops for the benefit of their captors. This done, the 
Moros would butcher them in cold blood, and carry off their women and 
children, the former for the harem, the latter to be reared as slaves. Their 
cruel work done, the savage pirates would take to their boats and hasten back 
before the changing of the winds. 

I need hardly say that the Spaniards did not submit calmly to this state of, 
affairs. They sent many expeditions against the Moros, but it was like 
sending sheep against wolves, and more than one Spanish force was cut to 
pieces. Landings were made at times, and forts were built even in Sulu 
itself. But the garrisons did not remain long. 

In every case the forts were taken and their defenders slain, or they were 
driven out by the indomitable Moros. This result seems remarkable, in 
view of the fact that the Moros had only swords,'spears and daggers to fight 
with against the firearms of the Spaniards. A gun was a rare weapon in 
their hands, and it was rarer still when they could use one with effect. But 
once let them get within sword reach and it was bad for the Spaniard 

I am speaking here in a measure of past times. Within the last quarter of 
a century the Spaniards, with the aid of gunboats and rapid-fire guns, have 
put an ena to the Moro piracies, and to some extent have subdued their an- 
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cient foes. The Moros were driven inland by the fire of the gunboats from 
their sea-built villages, and no prau was allowed to put to sea without a 
Spanish permit and without flying the Spanish flag. If met without these, 
it was at once sunk, with all its crew. 

General Arolas, a Spanish commander of unusual energy and ability, 
brought the Moros of Sulu into such subjection that for a number of years 
that pestilent people were forced to live in peace, or, rather, a sort of armed 
truce. He took and garrisoned Sulu, the Moro capital, forcing his captives 
to work on the fortifications and the streets, and by his improvements he 
changed this town from a pest-hole of disease into a very healthful place. In 
this work he was as energetic as General Wood has been at Santiago, and 
it became a common saying that not a leaf would dare fall into the streets 
of Sulu without a permit from General Arolas. His rule with the Moros was 
to shoot them down if they appeared with arms in their hands, on the gen- 
eral principle that a dead Moro is the only good one. His vigilance, skill 
and severity brought them to terms, and while he remained governor quiet 
reigned in the Sulus. 

One thing Arolas did not try todo. He did not tax the Moros. He was 
wise enough not to lay that last straw on the camel’s back. The Spanish gov- 
ernment even found it best to keep the Moro Sultan in its pay, giving him an 
annual pension of $2,400. In 1885 an event occurred which taught the Span- 
iards the dangerous kind of material they were handling. General Arolas 
had returned to Spain, and a less shrewd and more avaricious governor was 
a eee _ appointed in his place. 
ca This inexperienced of- 

he ficial, with the usual 
Spaniard’s desire to fill 
his own pocket, decided 
to tax his new subjects. 
He accordingly sent 
them word that they 
were assessed a certain 
tax, and ordered them 
to come to town and 
pay. 

On the day appointed 
they came, a large num- 
ber of them, headed by 
their Sultan, Datto Ha- 
run. The governor hesi- 
tated a little over their 
show of force, but, on 
the principle of the more 
men the more money, 
he at length admitted 
them to the town. Ha- 

SAVAGES OF MINDANAO, run came up to him 
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with a show of humil- [iim 
ity, and offered him a AA 
bag of pearls as his share 
of the tribute. Before 
he could take it the tru- 
culent Moro suddenly 
drew a keen blade from 
under his cloak and clove 
the skull of the too trust- 
ing Spaniard to the 
teeth. His followers fell 
upon the soldiers, of 
whom only two or three 
escaped. The town was 
razed to the ground. 
Thus it was that Sultan 
Harun paid tribute to 
Spain. 

The Moros are a fine 
people physically, of 
medium height, but 
often of superb develop- 








ment. They dress taste- 

fully in pantaloons, 

waistcoat, jacket, sash re 

and turban, their pantaloons being worn skin-tight below the knee and 
loose above. They are of scarlet or other bright-colored cloth, with rows of 
shining buttons down their sides. When fighting is expected, however, this 
showy garb is discarded, and loose black trousers take its place. The women 
love bright colors as well as the men, and are very fond 6f jewelry. Their dress 
is the baggy divided skirt, worn everywhere by Mohammedan women, with 
a bright-colored waist, skin-tight and usually profusely embroidered. Their 
garb is completed by the jabal, a long strip of cloth sewed together at the 
ends. This is either draped about the body, or is thrown over the head as a 
protection from the sun, its end being drawn under the arm. P 

The men are often handsome, and nearly always active and robust, being 
more energetic and industrious than the usually indolent natives of the north. 
They have a dusky brown complexion, black and piercing eyes, low fore- 
heads, and glossy black hair, worn long and falling in waves upon the neck. 
Bold and daring as they are, they are not foolhardy, being under strict self- 
control, though quick in judgment and decision. 

All males above sixteen carry weapons, which they are always ready to use, 
either in the mimic game of war or in actual combat. They wear coats-of- 
mail, swords, lances, krisses, and other steel weapons, all made by themselves, 
and often beautifully finished and admirably tempered. 

The blades are frequently inlaid with gold and silver, while ivory or carved 
and polished hard-wood forms the hilts. Their praus, or boats, are neatly 
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carved from logs, are of knife-like sharpness at both ends, and can be driven 
through the water with great speed. Bamboo outriggers prevent them from 
sinking, even when full of water. Even when forced to swim for life, the 
Moro is almost as hard to drown as a seal. 

The innate cruelty of the Moros is shown in their dealings with the savage 
tribes of Mindanao, whose men they hunt with murderous zeal. 

The title of bagani gives its holder the right to wear a scarlet turban and 
makes him eligible to the office of chief. But to obtain this title the aspirant 
must have cut off sixty human heads. These are sought from the savage 
Mandayas of the interior, who are remorselessly pursued through the deep 
forests. They build their huts high up in trees and defend themselves with 
stones. The Moros seek to bring them down by shooting burning arrows at 
the huts. If these fail, they climb the trees with their shields locked above 
their heads and cut down the posts that support the huts. The captives are 
then divided, the heads of the men are cut off, and the women and children 
held as slaves. 

The Sultan of the Moros is a despotic ruler, both church and state being 
under his control. His palace is a large frame building in Mayban, the new 
Moro capital, where he lives in great state, the throne room being adorned 
with richly flowering shrubs and plants, while the guests and courtiers sit on 
embroidered silken cushions on the floor, gayly dressed servants flitting about 
and offering betel-nut to all present. There are two other Sultans in Min- 
danao, but both are subordinate to the Sulu Sultan. 

What difficulties the Americans may have in dealing with these people I am 
quite unable to say. Their strongest passion is hatred of Christians, and they 
believe that he who slays one of this hated sect is safe for the highest heaven. 
It is not uncommon for some world-weary fanatic to devote himself to this 
duty, taking a vow to die killing Christians. Having gone through the pre- 
scribed religious ceremonies, he seeks the nearest town armed with a concealed 
deadly weapon. If admitted on any pretence, he draws his razor-like kriss 
and rushes madly down the street, cutting and slashing with virulent fury 
and killing all he can, until himself slain. Some of these mad fanatics 
will take an incredible number of lives. 

Yet intractable and savage as this people are, they are susceptible to just 
and honorable treatment, and display the appreciation of justice and kindness 
shown by brave men everywhere. The Spanish method was not calculated to 
win them to peace and confidence. The American method, if it combines 
kindness with firmness, may have a better effect. 

It is very sure that these people need to be dealt with wisely and justly if 
they are to be kept in order. Whatever else is done, their religion must be 
strictly respected. Any affront to this would prove the most deadly of 
offences. 





HE DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY. 
THE STORY OF DR. RIZAL, THE FILIPINO MARTYR. 
By Captain W. P. Morret, U.S: A. 


NE of the most interesting and 
noble characters to be found in 
the history of the Filipinos was 

Dr. José Rizal, who was shot by the 
Spaniards as a traitor on the 30th of 
December, 1896. It was no uncom- 
mon thing in those not-far-distant 
days to have from four to ten execu- 
tions each morning on the Luneta, a 
beautiful plaza fronting on the Bay 
and only a few rods from where I sit 
writing this letter. I am told that 
on the morning of the same day in 
which Rizal was judicially murdered, 
there were fifteen other victims hur- 
ried into eternity by the same expe- 
ditious and diabolical method. 

José Rizal was born in the year of 
liberty, 1861, on the 19th of June, in 
the little pueblo of Calamba, in the 
Province of Laguna. His father was 
Francisco Rizal, and his mother, who still lives in Calamba, was Alejandra 
Alonso y Quintos. José was evidently a precocious child, for when only 
three years old he began the studies which he never ceased until the Spaniards 
cut off his interesting and remarkable career at the early age of thirty-five. 
At eight years of age he wrote poetry in his native tongue—the Tagalo— 
which was the admiration of all the people of his province. Afterwards he 
took a course of studies in a school conducted by the Jesuit priests, from 
which he was graduated with high honors, returning home with medals and 
diplomas. He was fourteen when he produced a melodrama, entitled ‘‘Junto 
al Pasig,’’ which won for him the tumultuous applause of an immense audi- 
ence which crowded to its fullest extent the hall of the school known as the 
Atheneum of Manila. Shortly after he was awarded the Silver Pen as the 
first prize in a literary contest at the Lyceum of Art and Literature, and also 
won a ring of gold and a bust of Cervantes as prizes in a contest with other 
litterateurs of recognized ability. This time his effort was entitled ‘‘The 
Counsel of the Gods,’’ and the winning of these prizes was sufficient to make 
him known all over the Islas Filipinas as a man of marked literary genius 
and ability. He wrote many poems in Spanish, and some of them give evi- 
dence of the soul of the true poet. More than once have I seen the Filipinos 
moved to tears by the recitation of his patriotic stanzas. 


DR. JOSE RIZAL. 
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Rizal wrote several books, which were perhaps the indirect cause of his 
death, for through them he incurred the disfavor and hatred of the priests, 
who insisted on his execution when a large portion even of the Spaniards 
were protesting against it. He devoted considerable time to painting and 
sculpture, and his works in this line are fondly cherished by those of his 
friends who were fortunate enough to come into possession of them. A Spanish 
gentleman who knew him in London told me he saw Rizal take a lump of 
wax and model a tiger in his cage from real life in a London zoological gar- 
den. He afterwards had it cast in bronze—a splendid work of art. He 
carved an image of the Saviour, which the priests claim was the means of his 
conversion during the very last hours of his life. 

He was also a physician of recognized ability, giving special attention to 
the branch of optical surgery, in which he perfected himself in France, whither 
he went after receiving his degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy and Letters at Madrid in 1884. In 1886 he went to Germany to study 
the language, and from there he journeyed to Austria and Belgium, at which 
latter place he wrote and published his novel, ‘‘ Noli me Tangere.”’ 

In 1888 Dr. Rizal returned to his beloved Filipinas, but the hatred inspired 
by his novel compelled him again to go to Europe to escape forcible banish- 
ment from his native land. He resided awhile in Japan, and then went to 
London, where he published a commentary on the History of the Philippine 
Islands. This is said to be a very valuable historical work, but I have not 
been able to find a copy of it. It was as much as any man’s life was worth 
to be found with one of Rizal’s books or letters in his possession, and they 
are even yet very scarce in the Philippines. 

‘El Filibusterismo,’’ a sequel to ‘‘Noli me Tangere,’’ was issued about 
this time and did much to awaken in the hearts of the Filipinos the love of 
liberty and the desire for freedom from the intolerable oppression of the 
Spanish officials and priests. It also inflamed the latter against him more 
and more, as they saw the progress made by his ideas and teachings. 

He returned to his country again with the intention of founding an agri- 
cultural free colony on the Island of Borneo, but was deported to Dapitan, on 
one of the southern islands, by the Spanish General Despujols in 1892. When 
he returned to Manila in August, 1896, he did so with the permission of Ra- 
mon Blanco, the General-in-Chief of the Spanish forces in the Philippines. 
Blanco had accepted Rizal’s proposal to act as a surgeon for the Spanish army 
in Cuba, and wrote very flattering letters recommending him to the Spanish 
ministry and commenting favorably on his good conduct during his four years 
of banishment. These letters are dated August 30th, 1896, and Rizal was to 
sail for Spain on September 3d. Instead of keeping faith with him, the 
Spanish authorities refused him permission to go, and imprisoned him in the 
Fuerza de Santiago, that fortress inside whose walls and dungeons have been 
perpetrated innumerable infamies. 

I have been in the room in the fort occupied by Rizal for nearly four 
months, and one of my best friends in Manila was a prisoner with him at 
that time. I have also reverently looked through the door of the little cell in 
which the martyr patriot spent the last three or four days of his life after the 
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death sentence had been passed by the summary Consejo de Guerra. Here 
he wrote in the last hours of his earthly existence his beautiful poem, ‘‘ Ultimo 
Adios,”’ finishing it at five o’clock on the morning of his execution. The fol- 
lowing is an imperfect translation of its inspiring close : 


JOSEFINA RIZAL, 


‘Farewell, adored Fatherland! our Eden lost, farewell ! 
Farewell, O sun’s loved region, pearl of the Eastern sea. 
Gladly I die for thy dear sake ; yea, thou knowest well, 
Were my sad life more radiant far than mortal tongue could tell, 
Yet would I give it gladly, joyously, for thee. 
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‘* Pray for those who died alone, betrayed, in wretcheduess ; 
For those who suffered for thy sake torments and misery ; 
For broken hearts of mothers who wept in bitterness ; 
For widows, tortured captives, orphans in deep distress ; 
And pray for thy dear self, that thou may’st finally be free.”’ 

After completing this poem he made his toilet, carefully dressing himself 
in black, and at the hour of six he was married to a German lady, Josefina 
Brockman, who would not desert him even in the immediate presence of 
death. From the wedding ceremony he was hurried to the place of execu- 
tion on the beautiful Luneta, a place that has been stained with the blood of 
hundreds of the victims of Spanish hatred and cruelty. 

Brutally they hastened the end. Hurriedly the cowards tied his arms 
behind him and made him face the tranquil waters of the Bay of Manila, 
while the soldiers took position to shoot him—in the back! Rizal protested 
that he was no traitor and insisted on facing his executioners. His newly- 
wedded wife was at his side until the last moment. All the Spanish troops 
in Manila, nearly ten thousand, were drawn up in line around the Luneta, 
and thousands of others, strange to say, witnessed his murder and the other 
executions that followed on that memorable morning. 

At 7:05, after his request that he might be allowed to face his death was 
refused, the command to fire was given, but only one soldier was hardy 
enough to respond. The bullet struck the patriot in the back and he turned 
and gave a reproachful look at his executioner and sank to the ground. The 
doctors examined him, and finding life was not extinct the executioner dis- 
patched him with another shot. 

And thus died the man who is regarded by his countrymen as their ideal 
citizen, patriot and martyr. 

Hastily the body was hurried away, for there was other bloody work to be 
done. The family and friends of Rizal were refused possession of his remains, 
for some of the superstitious among the Filipinos had predicted that he would 
come to life again. So the Spaniards carted the poor mangled body to the 
cemetery of Paco, where it was dumped—face down and with the arms still 
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cruelly tied—into an unmarked hole in the ground. The grave was guarded 
for twenty days by Spanish soldiers, who seemed fearful that the prophecy 
would come true. 

Did it not? And lives not Rizal to-day in the hearts of his e¢ 
and in the new found liberty which America, the ‘land of the free 
ferring upon the much oppressed and tyrannized Islas Filipinas ? 

Among other letters written by Rizal the night before his death 
to his friend, Professor Ferdinand Bloomintritt, in Germany. It 
state of mind at the last, and I will attempt a translation from the 
“My Dear Frienp 

‘“When you receive this letter I will be no more. To-morrow at the he 
I will be shot, but I am innocent of the crime of rebellion. 

“*T go to death with a tranquil conscience. 

‘*Good-bye, my best, my dearest friend, and never think any evil of me 
‘Fuerza de Santiago, the 29th of December, 1896. 


l trymen 


is cone- 


is a letter 
shows his 


Spanish: 


i seven 


“Jost Rizar. 
‘‘Remembrance to all the family; to Senora Rosa, Loleng, Conradito and Frederico.” 


On the margin he wrote in a firm hand: ‘‘I leave to you a book, ‘In Me- 
moriam ’.”’ 

We have just passed the third anniversary of the death of this martyred 
patriot, statesman, artist, poet. No one in the Philippines dared to celebrate 
thé first. But it is different now. The light of the liberty which he believed 
in and foresaw has dawned upon his country. It is soon to be a part of the 
most advanced and most liberal country in all the world. The celebration 
of the memorial day was quite general among the native people. 

The mother and sisters of Rizal came in from Calamba to attend the me- 
morial exercises held under the auspices of the Filipino Club and the Popular 
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Club, and on the morning of the thirtieth they went to the cemetery in Paco, 
where the remains of their loved one had uneasily rested from the time of his 
death until after the entrance of the Americans into Manila in August. For 
shortly after the capture of the city, loving hands had tenderly taken up the 
remains and carried them away to a better resting-place. They are now in 
Calamba, his birthplace. 

José Rizal was not a warrior. He was not an advocate of the shedding of 
blood. Were he living to-day he would undoubtedly be of great assistance 
to his people in arranging on their behalf the details of the new government 
about to be established, and under which they may be sure of more true lib- 
erty, more enlightenment and more progress than even Rizal, with all his 
prophetic vision, could eve1 foresee. 

No wonder the Filipinos cherish the memory of Rizal! It is indeed fit that 
they should do so. He was a true martyr to liberty and progress. 


TURN BACK. 


By RAtcy Hustep BELL. 


HEN from the vantage of man’s high estate 
\\ I long to turn again to humbler things : 
The vintage of the dewy morn, with mate 
Freeborn to every joy who joyously sings 
And singing calls; while many a perfumed leaf 
Falls from the swaying censers of the field 
Where blithe breath rings the flower-bell’s relief 
From human hurts no scars have healed; 


In dreams I turn and tarry long and long. 
The purring tiger-mother kittened lies— 
She seems so like embodiment of song, 
I lose all fear in spell of her fierce eyes. 
Within her lair the dear first virtues spring 
That winged with poesy enrich and robe 
Each happy pair, and tell the soul to sing 
And love-engarland all the globe. 


Iturn from men, from weariness and wrong, 

From cankering care and pride and fickle fret, 
And ,fain embrace again the woodland song 

And drowse me back a step, and so forget— 
Forget that ever slave was born or bred, 

That ever man by man was ridden down, 
And e’en forget the brave heroic dead 

That children’s blameless woes might drown. 


Perhaps the soul may turn upon high crest 
And beat an ebb-tide dream thro’ ways of past— 
Perchance the goal lies hidden in the breast 
Of some dim day, and heart find home at last 
sy turning back to ancient dawn when first 
The budding fancy felt the dear, warm breath 
Of walking love ere creed and crime had curst 
The sons of men with hate and death. 





ENGLISH ROYALTY AND THE FASHIONS. 
By Mrs. E, E, CLARKE. 


HE ordinary woman’s desire for pretty and fashionable clothes is usually 
only bounded by her power of purchasing them, and it is consequently 
rather curious that as money is absolutely no object to them, Queen 

Victoria and her eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick, have never been 
women of fashion. Her Majesty has never ceased to cherish the traditions 
of her youth, that fabrics were valuable only for their intrinsic goodness, and 
ought to be made to last as long as possible. On this principle, when she 
was a young mother, she bought the best of cloth and French merino for her 
children’s frocks and had them turned for the second or third winter. 

Like all other little people, princes and princesses had an endless succession 
of starched white embroidered muslins for summer. The royal mother herself 
had a predilection for pink silk for evening wear from her first banquet with 
the City Fathers onward. She also recognized dark blue or royal purple and 


crimson velvet as essentially regal colors and material, and wore them, 


trimmed with ermine, assiduously as her right and prerogative. When she 
fell in love with Scotland and all things Scottish, tartans became her favorite 
wear, the royal Victoria which is a fancy tartan for taste, and the royal 
Stuart for sentiment. A velvet dinner dress of royal Stuart tartan is always 
included in the trousseaux of her descendants. She also indulged in Paisley 


shawls. Irish poplins she has always genuinely liked both for herself and 
others, and has given them away right generously. 

Her Majesty was in the prime of womanhood when the second French Em- 
pire flourished, and its fashions suited her plump wholesome style of figure 
and complexion. She wore crinoline, but never to excess. This was the 
period in which her personal dress proclivities took root, and her taste, 
though now subdued by wearing only black and occasional gray, remains 
frankly Philistine. In the aesthetic tendencies of later years Queen Victoria 
and her children have had neither art- not part. The ‘‘ greenery-yallery”’ 
was not for them, nor were the straight down smocked dresses and limp 
sashes ; and, truth to tell, none of them since early girlhood have been slender 
enough to look well in such attire. For real lace Her Majesty has always had 
a very great fancy, less for its effect as an adjunct of dress than for its own 
intrinsic beauty. She has in fact collected lace as some women collect china 
or gems. The laces of the British Isles have been chosen by way of encourag- 
ing local industries, as for instance when she selected Honiton for her wed- 
ding gown, following in that respect the example of her Aunt Adelaide, the 
wife of William IV., who had worn, and had made for her, a great deal of 
Honiton lace, and of Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George IV. Most of 
her trousseau under-linen was trimmed with fine narrow Buckinghamshire 
pillow-made edging, and when the Princess Royal was born the lace for her 
christening robe was specially made in Bucks. She also sent down some 
beautiful Brussels lace to see if the Buckinghamshire women could copy it, 
as she observed that the same stitches were used in both countries. The 
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The Queen is a connoisseur of Irish lace, and has some beautiful specimens 

of rose needlepoint, and of the finest and most elaborate crochet guipure in 

’ black and cream silk as well as fine cotton. She has some of the very love- 
liest Chantilly and point d’ Alengon and Cluny laces, to say nothing of Valen- 

ciennes, and indeed her treasures of this kind form a perfect museum. Prin- 

cess Henry of Battenburg inherits her mother’s predilection for lace, and is 

the owner of the old black Spanish she found when rummaging at Windsor 

Castle, which is said to have belonged to Catherine of Arragon. Queen Vic- 

toria has always been difficult to please in the matter of her brocades, and 

only one or two old weavers in the south of France have ever made them to 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES—HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, IN HER GOLD AND SILVER EMBROIDERED JUBILEK GOWN. 


her satisfaction. When she wanted a very beautiful black grenadine with 
raised flowers, a new Jacquard loom was set up for it and cards prepared 
which were afterwards destroyed that no copy might be made. One of the 
old weavers was set to work on it, and could only make very slow progress, 
but it was finished at last. The gold and silver embroidered black brocade 
with its white front she wore at the Diamond Jubilee Drawing Room pleased 
her so much that she was photographed in it and signed the portrait. In 
bonnets the Queen has for many years remained faithful to a small shape that 
comes well forward on her head, and exactly suits her hair parted in the mid- 
dle, as she has always worn it. She has at last discarded crépe, and gen- 
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erally has it trimmed with small black ostrich tips among which a white one 
is sometimes inserted on festive occasions. All last summer she wore 
a black chip mushroom hat trimmed with beautiful long black and white 
ostrich plumes that are almost priceless, and she usually wears a plain black 
hat of this form when going about the grounds and gardens of her. various 
residences in her donkey chair. 

The black Vienna cloth of which her ordinary dresses are made is very good 
and costs a guinea a yard, the thinner ones are silk or grenadine, for she feels 
the heat very much in summer. Her underwear is the very best and finest 
longcloth, and costs three-six a yard, This is certainly not fashionable, 
only comfortable, for nearly everyone now puts fine silk or soft cashmere 
next the skin. 

Princess Christian is by no means a rich woman, and like many of the 
older ladies of the aristocracy has only one or two gowns at a time, and does 
her duty by them. The personal journalists of the day do not seem to 
observe this, and they chronicle the same dress when she appears on semi- 
public occasions over and over again, oblivious of the fact that she does not 
aspire to bea leader of fashion. She is getting so stout and is so particularly 
broad across the shoulders that the sober tints and rich materials she abides 
by are far more suitable and dignified than the latest and most modish attire 
would be. 

The same holds good of Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, who how- 
ever is not yet so stout as her elder sister. She is not wealthy, and spends so 
much of her time at home in a point-pinafore, that neither she nor her gar- 
ments attract a great deal of attention. She is very fond of furs, and has an 
extraordinary number of muffs, which during the summer are deposited at 
the cold storage premises just off Pall Mall. One of them, a very fine dark 
sable, is worth £200 ($1,000), that sum having been given for the skin before 
it was made up. 

Princess Beatrice does not attempt to be fashionable. She is a stout good- 
humoréd matron who has lost all the buoyancy of youth. She wears plain 
full skirts, and bodices generally pointed back and front, and looks best in 
her long rich black silk and satin evening gowns. 

The Princess of Wales is one of the few favored women who can wear any- 
thing and any color. Still upright and svelte, she makes her own fashions and 
wears small close-fitting bonnets and toques, when others flaunt in picture- 
hats with miles of brim and towers of crown. She has never delighted in 
extremes of any kind, and now wears chiefly black, with black and white 
and various shades of mauve and lilac. Her favorite furs are sable and chin- 
chilla, and all society has followed her lead in this respect. Her dresses are 
never very short, and even the black and navy blue serge coats and skirts she 
wears at home at Sandringham only just clear the ground. She is very fond 
of a white lace or chiffon fichu and a black velvet tea-gown with longish 
train, for quiet indoor wear, and her husband and son admire her so much in 
this that for their sakes as well as her own she is never without one. She 
always thinks dresses can be made by magic, gives her orders at the last pos- 
sible moment and expects them carried out down to the last detail in double 
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quick time. Like the Queen she is very fond of lace, and has vast stores of 
it. Her example certainly tends to moderation and elegance, rather than to 
the first flight of fashion. She only held one drawing-room last year, 
and wore black velvet embroidered with white silk and seed pearls over a 
white satin petticoat veiled with black Chantilly and ropes of pearls on her 
neck. 

The Duchess of Fife lives in a tailor-made tweed or heather mixture every 
day, and all day long, whenever possible. The desirability of new dresses 
often strikes her on a Sunday morning, but she goes in for comfort rather 
than show. She has always liked pale blue and an equally pale pink for 
evenings, and has latterly developed a taste for amber combined with black 
or dark brown. She is essentially a domestic-minded woman, fond of a quiet 
life and an outdoor one. 

Princess Charles, of Denmark, likes stripes and fancy fabrics, frills, laces, 
and ribbons. She does not care at all for real lace, and the make generally 
called Mauresque goes admirably in the flots, waterfalls, and flounces in which 
her soul delights. She is fond of black and white, and the many occasions 
on which the royal family goes into complimentary mourning give her ample 
opportunity of indulging her taste. Within these limits she likes variety, 
and when the Queen of Denmark, her grandmother, died, it was said that 
she had fifty new black frocks of one sort or another. 

The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg’s taste is for materials so magnificent that they 
are absolutely barbaric. No brocade is too rich for her, and she likes brill- 
iantly-colored flowers on a dark or black ground. Her clothes are made in 
London and Paris, and she buys the most splendid gold and silver damasks 
from the Imperial factory at Moscow during her visits to Russia. She does 
not care for lace, nor do her daughters, but she loves jewels, especially 
sapphires. . 

The Crown Princess of Roumania, her eldest daughter, likes a lavender 
shade of gray, almost slate color, for out of doors, and,a full pink for evening 
wear. Princess Victoria Melita, the Grand Duchess of Hesse, was born in 
Malta, and always cherishes a tendresse for that island, which finds practical 
expression in a preference for fine Maltese lace handkerchiefs. Pale blue is 
her favorite color, and she has the most pronounced dislike to satin slippers, 
and only wears kid and Suede shoes dyed and dressed to match her gowns, 

The gilded youth of the present day consider that it is no longer fashion- 
able to wear a buttonhole, but the Prince of Wales takes no heed, and is 
never to be seen without his white gardenia, bunch of Parma violets or Mal- 
maison carnation. The changes are generally rung on these three, but occa- 
sionally in the time of roses he indulges in a pink or pure white half blown 


bud. 
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4 By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AutTHors oF “ THe PRipe or Jennico,” “ Apxit Boom,” ETC.) 
rit SCENE XVI. 





ND now, child, what’s the town talk ?”’ said Mistress Bellairs. 

The nights were chilly, and a log crackled on the hearth. 
Kitty, in the most charming deshabille, stretched a pink-slip- 
pered foot airily toward the blaze. 

‘*La, ma’am,’’ said Miss Lydia, as with nervous fingers she 
uncoiled one powdered roll and curl after another, ‘‘all the 
morning the gossip was upon Sir Jasper’s meeting with Colonel 
Villiers at Hammer’s Fields. And all the afternoon—’’ She 
paused and poised a brush. 

** All the afternoon? Speak, child. You know,’’ said her 
mistress piously, ‘‘ that I had to spend my evening by the side 

pf of a dear sick friend.”’ 
| ** Well, ma’am,”’ said the maid, ‘‘the talk is all about your own marriage 
with the young Lord Verney.”’ 




















‘Mercy, girl,’’ cried the lady with a little scream, ‘‘ you needn’t hit my 
44 head so hard with those bristles! What’s taken you? And what do people 
mt think of that ?’’ 

\ ‘‘Why, ma’am,”’ said the Abigail, wielding her brush more tenderly, and 


permitting her irritation to betray itself only in the sharp snap of her voice, 

‘‘my Lord Verney’s man says he pities any one that will have to go and live 

| with her old la’ship at Verney Hall.’’ 

‘*Ha !’’ said Kitty, and gave herself a congratulatory smile in the hand-glass. 

‘** And Mr. Burrell, ma’am, that Lady Maria Prideaux’s butler, and a wise old 

gentleman he is, he says the marriage’ll never take place, ma’am, for neither 
his own la’ship, nor the iady at Verney Hall, would allow of it, ma’am.”’ 

" **Oh, indeed ?”’ cried Mistress Bellairs, stiffening herself, ‘‘ that’s all they 

: know about it! Lydia, you untruthful, impertinent girl, how dare you tell 

i me such a story ?”’ 


‘*T’m sure I beg your pardon, ma’am,’’ 
. ’ b ] 


said Lydia, sniffing. ‘‘ I’m sure 


I up and told Mr. Burrell that if you’d set your heart on wedding such a poor 
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‘*** AND NOW, CHILD, WHAT’S THE TOWN TALK?’ SAID MISTRESS BELLAIRS 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

ninny as Lord Verney—I beg pardon, ma’am ; I’m sure he’ll be a very nice 
young nobleman when his beard begins to grow—’twas not likely a deaf old 
cat like his mistress could prevent him. And I told Lord Verney’s n 
ma’am—and an impudent fellow he is—that you’d soon teach the 
her place, once you were mistress in Verney Hall.”’ 

‘Well, well,’’ said the lady, mollified, ‘‘and what says the rest of your 
Bath acquaintance ?”’ 


ian, 


wager 


“*Squire Juniper’s head coachman says his master’ !1 drink himself to death, 
as sure as eggs, on the day that he sees you another's, ma’am. He’s been 
taking on terrible with Madeira ever since he’s heard the news. And the 
Marquis’s running footman, he says ‘that Lady Flyte’ll have it all her own 
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way with his lordship now, and more’s the pity, for,’ says he, ‘ her la’ ship’s not 
fit to hold a candle to the widow’ ; excuse the language, he knows no better, his 
strength is mostly in his legs, ma’am. And Mr. Stafford’s jockey says, ma’am, 
that in his opinion you’ re a lady as will never be drove again in double harness.’’ 

‘* Did he say so, indeed !’’ said Mistress Bellairs, reflectively. ‘‘ Well, my 
good creature, and what say you?”’ 

‘*La!’’ said the maid, and the brush trembled over her mistress’s curls, 
‘*T say, ma’am, that if you was to make such a sacrifice, you so young, and 
lovely, and so much admired, I humbly hopes you might pick out some one 
livelier than my Lord Verney.”’ 

‘*‘Now, whom,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, in a tone of good-humored banter, 
‘*would you choose, I wonder? What would you say to the Marquis, Lydia?’ 

‘‘Oh, ma’am! His lordship is a real nobleman—as the prize fighters all 
say—-and a better judge inthe cockpit, Mr. Bantam, the trainer, says, never 
breathed, drunk or sober ;.and no doubt when he’s sober, ma’am, he’d make 
as good a husband as most.”’ 

‘Well, well, girl, enough of him. What of Mr. Stafford, now?’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Stafford, ma’am, that’s a comely gentleman ; not one bit of pad- 
ding under his stockings, and an eye ’twould wheedle the very heart out of 
one’s bosom. And, no doubt, if you ever thought of him, ma’am, you'd see 
that he paid off the little French milliner handsome. He’s a very constant 
gentleman,’’ said Miss Lydia, with a suspicion of spite. 

‘*Pooh,”’ cried the lady, and pushed her chair away from the fire, ‘‘ what 
nonsense you do talk! And pray what thinks your wisdom of Mr. O’ Hara?”’ 

‘*Lud! ma’am,”’ cried the guileless maiden, ‘‘ that’s the gentleman as was 
found behind Lady Standish’s curtains.”’ 

‘Tf you were not a perfect idiot,’’ cried the widow, ‘‘ you would not re- 
peat that absurd tale, much less expect me to believe it. Mr. O’ Hara has 
never even spoken to Lady Standish.”’ 

The unusual warmth in her mistress’s tone struck the girl’s sharp wits. 
She glanced quickly at the lady’s reflection in the glass, and made no reply. 

‘*Come,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘‘ what else have you against him? Is he 
not handsome, child ?”’ 

‘“Why, ma’am, handsome enough for such as like red hair.’’ 

‘* And merry, and, good company ?”’ 

‘*Oh, ma’am, none better, as half the rogues in Bath know.”’ 

‘*Tush—you mean he is good-natured, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* He never said ‘no’ in his life, ma’am, I do believe, to man or woman.”’ 

“* Well, then?’ cried her mistress testily. 

‘* And generous,’’ gabbled Lydia, charmed by the cloud she beheld gather- 
ing on the brow reflected in the glass. ‘‘Open-handed, ma’am. Mr. Maho- 
ney—that queer, peculiar servant of his—many a time he’s told me, ma’am, 
that his only way to keep his wages for himself, and seldom he sees the sight 
of them, is to spend them at once, for his good master is that free-handed, 
ma’am, he’d give the coat off his servant’s back.”’ 

‘‘T’m quite aware,”’ said the lady loftily, ‘‘that Mr. O’Hara’s estates in 
Ireland are slightly embarrassed.’’ 
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‘*T don’t know what they call it, ma’am,’’ cried Lydia shrilly. ‘‘ It’s 
not a ha’porth of rent the old lord’s seen these twelve months. Last year 
they lived on the pictures. And now it’s the plate, I’m told. But, indeed, 
ma’am, as Mr. Mahoney says, what does it matter to a gay gentleman like 
Mr. O’Hara? Sure, he’s the sort, as he says to me only yesterday, that 
would come to a fortune on Monday and be sending to the pawnshop on Sat- 
urday.”’ 

‘*You may go to bed, Lydia,’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, rising hastily ; 
‘* you've half deafened me with your chatter.’’ 

Left alone, the little lady sat down by the fire in a melancholy mood. 

‘**The sort that would come to a fortune on Monday, and be sending to the 
pawnshop on Saturday. . . . I’m afraid it’s true. Yet, I believe, he 
loves me, poor Denis! I vow,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘’tis the only one of 
them all I could endure. Yes, I could endure Denis, vastly well 
for a while at least. And now,’’ said she, ‘‘ what’s to be done? Oh, I'd be 
loath to baulk him the pleasure of running away with me! ’Tis the only de- 
cent way indeed of breaking with my Lord Verney. And it certainly struck 
me that Master Stafford was mighty cool upon the matter. I’ve been too 
quiet of late, and that odious Bab Flyte thinks she can have everything her 
own way . . . But, I’ll be rescued,’’ she said, ‘‘ at Devizes—I shall have 
to be rescued at Devizes. My poor dear! he may be happy at least for an 
hour or two, . . . as far as Devizes !’’ 

Her brow cleared ; the dimples began to play. 

‘We shall see,’’ she smiled more broadly, ‘‘ if we cannot prod his Calfship 
into a night trot. ’Twill do his education a vastness of service. . . But 
the poor creature,’’ she reflected further, ‘‘is scarce to be depended on. Who 
knows whether his mother would approve of his breathing the night air? 
I must,’’ Mistress Kitty’s pretty forehead became once more corrugated un- 
der the stress of profound thought—‘‘I must,’’ she murmured, ‘ have an- 
other string to my bow, or my sweet O’ Hara will marry me after all Dear 
fellow, how happy we should be from Monday . . . till Saturday! Who? 
Who shall it be? . . . My Lord Marquis might take the réle in earnest 
and spoil my pretty fellow’s beauty. Squire Juniper? He would sure be 
drunk. And Master Stafford? Oh, he may stay with the French milliner, 
for me !’’ 

Suddenly the lady’s perplexed countenance became illumined. ‘‘Sir Jas- 
per?’ she said. ‘‘Sir Jasper—the very man! The good Julia—lI owe it to 
her to bring matters to an éclaircissement. And, Sir Jasper—oh, he richly de- 
serves a midnight jolt, for ’tis owing to his monstrous jealousy that I am put 
to all this trouble. ’Twill be a fine thing indeed,’’ thought Mrs. Bellairs, 
with a burst of self-satisfied benevolence, ‘‘ if I can demonstrate to Sir Jasper, 
once for all, the folly into which this evil passion may lead a man.”’ 

SCENE XVII. 

‘If you please, my lady,’’ said Mistress Megrim, ‘‘I should like to quit 

your ladyship’s service.’’ 
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‘* How ?” cried Lady Standish, waking with a start out of the heavy sleep 
of trouble, and propping herself upon her elbow, to gaze in blinking aston- 
ishment at the irate pink countenance of her woman. Lady Standish looked 
very fair and young, poor little wife, with her half-powdered curls of hair 
escaping in disorder from the laces of her nightcap, and her soft blue eyes as 
full of uncomprehending grief as a frightened baby’s. 

Mistress Megrim gazed upon her coldly and her old-maid’s heart hardened 
within her. 

‘*No, your ladyship,’’ said she, with a virtuous sniff, ‘‘ I shouldn’t feel as 
I was doing my duty to her ladyship, your mother, nor to my humble self, 
were I to remain an hour longer than I could help the Handmaid of Sin.”’ 

‘Oh, dear,’’ said Lady Standish, letting herself fall back on her pillows 
with a weary moan, ‘‘I do wish you’d hold your tongue, woman, and allow 
me to rest! Pull the curtain again ; oh, how my head aches !’’ 

‘Very well, my lady,’’ ejaculated Megrim, all at once in a towering pas- 
sion. ‘‘Since you’re that hardened, my lady, that a sign from Heaven 
couldn’t melt your heart—I allude to that man of God, his lordship the 
Bishop (oh, what a holy gentleman that is!) ; and, my lady, me and Mis- 
tress Tremlet saw him out of the pantry window as he shook the dust of this 
House of Iniquity from his shoes ; if that vessel of righteousness could not 
prevail with your ladyship, what hopes have I that you’ll hear the voice of 
the Lord through me?”’ 

‘*Megrim, hold your tongue,’’ said her mistress in unwontedly angered 
tones ; ‘‘ pull the curtains and go away !”’ 

With a hand that trembled with fury Mistress Megrim fell upon the cur- 
tains and rattled them along their pole. Then she groped her way to Lady 
Standish’s bedside and stood for some seconds peering malevolently at her 
through the darkness. 

‘*T wouldn’t believe it, my lady,’’ she hissed in a ghastly whisper, ‘‘al- 
though indeed I might have known that such a gentleman as Sir Jasper 
would never have taken on like that if he hadn’t had grounds. But you’ ve 
mistaken your woman, when you think you can make an improper go-be- 
tween of me! Oh,’’ cried she, with a rigid shudder, ‘‘I feel myself defiled 
as with pitch, that these fingers should actually have touched such a letter !’’ 

‘* For goodness sake,’’ moaned the lady from her pillows, ‘‘ what are you 
talking about now ?” 

‘*My lady,’’ said Megrim, sepulchrally, ‘‘ when that minx with her face 
muffled up in a hood came and had the brazen boldness to ask for me this 
morning, saying she had some lace of your ladyship’s from the mender’s, 
and that it was most particular and must be given into my hands alone, my 
mind misgave me. ’Twas like an angel’s warning. The more so as there 
isn’t a scrap of your ladyship’s lace as has been to the mender’s since we 
came here.”’ 

**Mercy, Megrim, how yon do ramble on! I can’t make head or tail of 
your stupid story.”’ 

Even a dove will peck. 

‘*Ho, do I, my lady! Can’t you indeed? Perhaps your ladyship will 
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understand 
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3 thing had no 
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tress,’ says she, ‘in secret, and for your 
life don’t let Sir Jasper see it.’ ”’ 

‘*Well, give it to me,’’ said Lady 
Standish, ‘‘and hold your tongue, 
and go and pack your trunks as soon 

as you like.”’ 

‘* Ho, my lady!’ cried the incorrup- 
tible Megrim, with an acid laugh, ‘I 
hope I know my Christian duty better. 
I brought the letter to my master, ac- 
cording to the Voice of Conscience. And 
now,’’ she concluded, with a shrill tit- 


ter, ‘‘ I'll go and pack my trunks.’’ 





Yet she paused, expecting to enjoy 
Lady Standish’s outburst of terror and 
distress. There was no sign from the 
bed, however, not even a little gasp. 
And so Mistress Megrim was fain to 
depart to her virtuous trunks without 
even that parting solace. 
Meanwhile, with the pillow of her 
spotless conscience to rest upon, and 
deadened to fresh disturbances by the despairing reflection that nothing for 
the present could make matters much worse between her and her husband, 
Lady Standish, without attempting to solve the fresh problem, determinedly 
closed her weary eyes upon the troubles of the world and drifted into 
slumber again. 


* * * * 


*‘T shall catch them red-handed,”’ said Sir Jasper. 

This time all doubt was over: in his hand lay the proof, crisp and flutter- 
ing. He read it again and again, with a kind of ghastly joy. Unaddressed, 
unsealed, saved by a foolish green wafer with a Cupid on it, the document 
which Mistress Megrim’s rigid sense of duty had delivered to him instead 
of to his guilty wife was indited in the self-same dashing hand as marked 
the crumpled rag that even now burned him through his breast-pocket 
like a fly-blister. 
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‘“‘T never get a wink of sleep, dreaming of you, dearest dear, so soon to be my own 
at last! The chay shall be drawn by horses such as Phcebus himself, my darling, would 
have envied. And, so you fail me not, we shall soon be dashing through the night— 
a world of nothing but happiness and love before us. I could find it in my heart to 
bless the poor foolish individual who shall be nameless, since, had it not been for my 
lovely one’s weariness of him, she might never have turned to the arms of her own de- 
voted, Rep Cur.! 

“‘T shall have as good a team as there is in England (barring the one that shall bring 
us there) waiting for us at the Black Bear, Devizes. We ought to arrive before mid- 
night, and there shall be a dainty trifle of supper for your Beautyship while the nags 
are changed. Ah, my dear, what rapture !”’ 


Indescribable were the various expressions that crossed Sir Jasper’s coun- 
tenance upon the perusal and re-perusal of this artless missive. Now he 
gnashed his teeth ; now snorts of withering scorn were blown down the chan- 
nels of his fine aquiline nose ; now smiles of the most deadly description 
curled and parted luridly his full lips. 

‘‘Ha, ha!’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘and perhaps the poor foolish individual 
may give you cause for something less than blessings, Master Carrots! And 
I think, madam, your Beautyship may find at Devizes something harder to 
digest than that trifle of supper! Trl then, patience !’’ 

He folded the letter, placed it beside its fellow, and once more, with a sort 
of bellow, he cried, ‘‘ Patience !’ 

os * * * * * 

‘*Well, Lydia?’ said Mistress Bellairs. She had but just finished her 
chocolate, and looked like a rose among her pillows. 

‘Well, madam,”’ said Lydia, still panting from her hurried quest, ‘‘’ tis 
safe delivered. I gave it into Mistress Megrim’s own hands, and——’’ 

‘‘And can you reckon,’’ said the lady, smiling at the amusing thought, 
‘upon her bringing it straight to Sir Jasper ?”’ 

‘Ah, lud, ma’am, yes. I told the sour, ugly old cat, that if her master 
caught sight of it Lady Standish would be ruined. You should have seen 
how she grabbed at it, ma’am !”’ 

‘Lydia,’ said her mistress, looking at her admiringly, ‘‘I question 
whether I’d have risked it myself; you’rea bold girl! But there, if any- 
thing fail, you know that rose-colored pelisse remains hanging in my closet.’’ 

‘* Never fear, ma’am,”’ said Lydia, smiling quietly to herself, as she pulled 
her mistress’s long pink silk stocking over her hand, and turned it knowingly 
from side to side, looking for invisible damage, ‘‘the pelisse is as good as 
mine already.”’ 

‘But, think you, was Sir Jasper at home ?”’ said Mistress Bellairs, after a 
few moments’ reflection. 

‘‘T made sure of that,’’ said Lydia, triumphantly, peeling off the stock- 
ing. ‘‘I thought it best to go in by the mews, ma’am, and I heard that Sir 
Jasper had not left the house since that little—that little affair with the 
Bishop, you know, ma’am. But all the night, and all the morning, he kept 
William and Joseph (those are the grooms, ma’am) going backward and for- 
ward with challenges to the Bishop’s lodgings.”’ 

‘Oh !’’ cried Kitty, and kicked her little toes under the silk counterpane 
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with exquisite enjoyment, ‘‘and what does the Bishop answer, I wonder?’ 

**Sends back the letter every time unopened, ma’am, with a fresh text 
written on the back of it. The texts it is, William says, that drive Sir Jasper 
mad.”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ cried Mistress Kitty faintly, rolling about her pillows. 
** Child, you'll be the death of me! . .- . Well, then, to business. You 
know what you are to do to-night ?”’ 

‘No sooner are you gone to the Assembly Rooms this evening, ma’am, 
than I take a letter from you for Lady Standish, and this time deliver it my- 
self to her own hand, and, if needs be, persuade her to follow your advice, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘Right, child ; thou shalt have the gold locket with the Turkey stones——’”’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. Well, then I am to scurry as fast as I can to the 
corner of Bond Street and Quiet Street, and watch you being carried off by 
the gentleman. And then——’ 

‘* Be sure you wait till the chaise has well started.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, of course! When you’re safely on the London Road, [ll 
go and give the alarm at the Assembly Rooms.’’ 

‘‘Remember, you ask first for Lord Verney.”’ 

‘*Oh, ay, ma’am. ‘My mistress is carried off, is carried off! Help, help, 
my lord!’ lll say. Oh, ma’am, I'll screech it well out, trust me.”’ 

‘*Don’t forget,’? said her mistress, whose mood became every moment 
merrier, ‘‘ don’t forget to say that you heard the ravisher mention London, 
by Devizes.”’ 

‘* Well, ma’am,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘1 thought of saying that he first flung you 
swooning upon the cushions of the chay ; then, stepping in himself, cried out 
to the coachman, with a horrible oath, ‘If you’re not in Devizes before 
twelve, Ill flay you with your own whip, and then hang you with it to the 
shaft !’’ : 

*¢ Aha, ha, Lydia!’ laughed her mistress. ‘‘I see 1 must give you a gold 
chain to hang that locket upon. But pray, child,’’ she added, warningly, 
‘“be careful not to overdo it.’” 


SCENE XVIII. . 


The livelong day Lady Standish had not beheld the light of her lord’s 
. . Law) 
countenance. . 


Upon their last meeting, his behavior to the Bishop having roused in her 
gentle bosom a feeling as nearly akin to resentment as it was capable of har- 
boring, she would not be (she had resolved) the one to seek him first. She 
had, therefore, passed the day in her own apartment in writing to her mother, 
and in practicing her last song to the harp—a piece of audacity and inde- 
pendence which she expected would have goaded Sir Jasper into an instant 
interview with herself. 

When the dusk rose, however, and the candles were brought in by the 
round-eyed handmaid, whose ministrations replaced, those of Megrim (the 
latter was still packing, and seemed like to take some weeks in the process), 
and the said round-eyed damsel immediately began to inform her mistress 
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that Sir Jasper had set forth in his coach, Lady Standish’s small flame of 
courage began to flicker wofully. 

‘* Alone ?”’ she asked, in white dismay. 

‘* Please, my lady, Mr. Bowles was driving ; and there was Mr. Thomas be- 
hind, my lady.”’ 

‘*Pshaw, girl! Had Sir Jasper no friend with him?’ 

**Oh, yes, my lady ; there was Mr. Stafford, a box of pistols, Mr. Toombs 
says, and a bag of swords.”’ 

‘* Heavens !’’ cried Lady Standish. ‘‘ Again—and whither went they ?”’ 

‘* Please, my lady, Mr. Toombs says they took the London Road.”’ 

Fain would the round-eyed maid have lingered and told more ; but Lady 
Standish waved her hand faintly, and so dismissed her. 

An hour later Lydia, brisk with importance and sparkling with conscious 
power, found the much-tried soul sunk in a sort of apathetic weariness of 
misery. 

‘* Mistress Bellairs’s love, my lady, and will you read this letter at once ?”’ 

Lady Standish took the letter from the black-mittened hand. 

‘* Please, my lady, ’tis of the utmost importance,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘and I was 
to wait and see if I could not be of use to you.”’ 

Something magnetic in the girl’s lively tone gave impetus to Lady Stand- 
ish’s suspended energies. She broke the seal. 


“My sweet child,’’ wrote Mistress Kitty,“‘if you want to know what has become 
of your husband, you will instantly take a chaise and start off for the Black Bear at De- 
vizes. Your true friend, K. B. 

‘* Postscriptum.—Do not go alone. Get some old hag (if possible, Lady Maria Pri- 
deaux ) to accompany you. You will find her in the Assembly Rooms. She's as curi- 
ous as our first mother—you can easily persuade her. This is good advice !”’ 


‘‘T am much too ill,” cried Lady Standish, upon a moan, ‘Tell your 
mistress,’’ said she, looking vaguely in Lydia’s direction, ‘‘ that indeed ’tis 
quite impossible I should do as she suggests.”’ 

‘*Very well, my lady,’ said Lydia cheerfully. ‘I’m sure I shouldn’t 
trouble myself if I was you. Gentlemen must have their diversions, I always 
say. If ladies would but shut their eyes a little more, ’twould be for the 
peace of all parties. Indeed, my lady, though my mistress would be angry 
to hear me say so, I’d gé to bed, for you look sorely tired, and Sir Jasper'll 
be glad enough to come home by-and-by.”’ 

‘‘Wretched girl,’’? cried Julia, and her eyes flashed, ‘‘ what dost thou 
mean ?”’ 

‘*La, now !’’ said Lydia, al) innocence, ‘‘ how my tongue do run away with 
me, to be sure! Why, my lady, what can a poor servant-maid like me know 
of the goings on of gentles? ’Tis but a few words of gossip here and there.’’ 

**Oh, merciful heavens, what gossip mean you ?”’ 

‘*My lady, have a sip of volatile, do! Oh, my mistress would be like to 
kill me if she knew what I’ve been saying! ‘Poor Julia,’ she cried when 
she got the news. ‘Poor Julia, my poor confiding Julia! Oh, the villain, 
the monster !’ ”’ 

‘*Good God! And whom did she refer to ?”’ 
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‘Lud, madam, how can I tell? ‘ Jt shall not be!’ cries my mistress, and 
down she sits and writes off to you, as if for bare life.’’ 

Lady Standish, rising from her seat, rushed to the light, and with starting 
eyes and bristling hair began to read afresh her fond Kitty’s missive. 

‘‘La, my lady,’’ cried the guileless Lydia, ‘‘ you’re all of a shake! I'd 
never be that upset about Sir Jasper. Why, if your la’ship’ll allow me to 
say so, all Bath knows how jealous he is of your la’ship ; and, certain, that 
shows a husband’s affection.”’ 

‘*'True,’’ cried Julia; ‘‘ that’s true, girl !’’ 

‘** And as for those who say, my lady, that some men are so artful that they 
put on a deal of jealousy to cover a deal of fickleness, I’d despise myself if I 
was to pay heed to such mean suspiciousness,”’ 

‘My cloak!’ cried Lady Standish. ‘‘Megrim, Susan !’’ She flew to the 
hall. ‘*My cloak! let a post-chaise be ordered immediately !’’ 

‘Tf I may make so bold, my lady,’’ said Lydia, retiring gracefully with 
the conviction of a well-accomplished errand, ‘‘ don’t forget to take Lady 
Maria with you, if you can. The gentlemen have such a way of turning ta- 
bles on us poor women—at least,’’ said the damsel demurely, ‘‘so I’ ve heard 
said. And ’tis a long, lonely road, my lady !”’ 


SCENE XIX. 

Mistress Beviairs took her departure early. 

Attired in unusually sober colors, floating in an atmosphere of chastened 
matronly dignity, she had shown herself this evening, thought Lord Verney, 
quite worthy to be his mother’s daughter-in-law. 

‘*Monstrous dull,’’? Lady Flyte called the pretty widow’s demeanor. 

Beyond a gavotte with Lord Verney, she had not danced, but sat for half an 
hour on the chair next to Lady Maria, who presented her with the vision of a 
shoulder-blade which had seen better days, and an impenetrability of hearing 
which baffled even Kitty’s undaunted energy. 

When Verney had tucked her up in her sedan, she insisted upon the young 
peer allowing her to proceed home unescorted. 

**Indeed,”’ said she, ‘‘I pray—nay, I order you. People talk so in this 
giddy place, and have you not your aged aunt to wait upon? Iam sure,”’ 
said Mistress Kitty piously, ‘‘ that your dear mother would wish it thus.”’ 

He submitted. He had no doubt that his mother would indeed entirely 
concur with such sentiments, and blessed his Kitty for her sweet reasonable- 
ness, 

’ 


** Good-night, then,’’ she said, thrusting her pretty face out of the window 


with a very tender and gentle smile. 

‘*Good-night,”’ he replied, with his young, gracefully awkward bow. 

She fully expected to hear his footsteps pursue the chairman, for she had 
not been able to refrain from throwing her utmost fascination into that part- 
ing look. But nothing broke the silence of the parade save the measured, 
slouching tramp of the bearers. 

At once disappointed and relieved, she threw herself back in her seat. 
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‘** What, not a spark left,’’ said she, ‘‘of the fine flame ’twas so easy to 
kindle this morning! ’Tis the very type of the odious British husband. 
Let him be but sure of you, and the creature struts as confident of his mastery 
as the cock among his hens. Lord!’ she shuddered, ‘‘ what an escape I 
have had! We women are apt to fancy that very young men are like very 
young peas—the greener, the tenderer, the better ; whereas,’’ said the lady, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ they are but like young wine, crude where we look for strength, 
all head and no body, and vastly poor upon the palate.’’ 

She sighed again and closed her eyes, waiting for the moment of the im- 
pending catastrophe with a delicate composure, 

In truth, Mr. O’ Hara conducted the performance with so much yas to 
convince Mistress Bellairs that he had had previous experience of the kind. 

At the dark appointed corner the two muffled individuals who, each select- 
ing his own astonished chairman, enlaced him with overwhelming brotherly 
affection, seemed such thorough-paced ruffians in the dim light that Mistress 
Kitty found it quite natural to scream—and even had some difficulty in keep- 
ing her distressful note down to the pitch of necessary discretion. 

And her heart fluttered with a sensation of fear, convincing enough to pro- 
duce quite a delightful illusion, when she found herself bodily lifted out of 
her nest and rapidly carried through the darkness in an irresistibly 
strong embrace. 


los and 


**Oh, oh, oh !’ cried the lady in a modulated sequence of little shrieks. 

** Merciful heavens !’’ she thought to herself, with a great thump of the 
heart, astonished at her ravisher’s silence, ‘‘ what if it should be some one 
else after all ?”’ 

But the next instant the rich brogue of a tender whisper in her ear dispelled 
all doubt. 

** You’ ve forgotten the scratches, my darling,’’ said O’ Hara, as he laid her 
preciously upon the cushions of the chaise. : 

Here Mr. Mahoney and his comrade—which latter bore a curious resem- 
blance in build and gait to one of the sporting Marquis’s own celebrated gla- 
diators—came running up to take their seats. In leaped O’ Hara—the coach- 
man lifted his{whip, and the team that Phoebus might have envied started 
up the length of Milsom Street in style. 


te 
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“f +k k k ” 
The chairmen, drawing their breath with some difficulty after their spell of 
strangulation, stared in amazement at the clattering shadow as it retreated up 
the steep street ; and then back, and in fresh amazement, at the yellow guinea 
which had been pressed, and now glinted, in their palms. 

Presently a simultaneous smile overspread their honest countenances. 

‘*A queer go,’’ said the first, easing and readjusting his necklace. ‘‘ Lud, 
the little madam did squeak !’’ 

**T'd let them all squeak at the same price,’’ said the other, pocketing his 
coin and resuming his place in rear of the sedan. ‘‘ But come, Bill, we must 
go report this ’orrible crime. Rabbit me !—what’s that?” 

A blood-curdling wail had risen out of the night, from his very elbow it 
seemed. It circled in frightful cadence, and died away in ghost-like fashion. 
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‘“’T—’tis but a sick cat, I hope,’’ stammered the first chairman, and dived 
for the chair-poles in marked hurry. 

‘*O—o—o—o,’’ moaned the voice; ‘‘oh, my mistress !’’ There was a 
flutter, a patter, and : ‘‘ Merciful heavens, you wretches !’’ cried Mistress Bel- 
lairs’ devoted Abigail, emerging like a gust of wind from the blackest shadow 
of Bond Street and falling upon the nearest chairman with a well-aimed flap 
of her shawl, followed up by a couple of scratches. ‘‘ Wretches, monsters, 
you’ve let my mistress be carried away! Oh, heavens, my unhappy mis- 
tress !’’ cried Lydia, and rent the night with her cries. 

; ** * oe * *k * * * x 
Mistress Kitty’s chair had no sooner left the precincts of the Assembly 
Rooms when my Lady Standish’s post-chaise came clattering round the cor- 
ner. 


7 


Lord Verney, who was just about to go im again, arrested by curiosity, 
turned to wonder at a visitor who arrived in so unwonted a conveyance. 
Recognizing Lady Standish, he was somewhat abashed and somewhat discon- 
certed, but felt he could do no less than advance through the crowd of foot 
and chair men and offer his hand. 

“Oh, pray, Lord Verney,’’ said she, in a strenuous whisper, ‘‘ conduct me 
to your aunt, for I have great need of her help and counsel. Take me to 
her at once,’’ said the poor lady in ever-increasing agitation. 

They passed through the elegant throng, she unconscious alike of recogni- 
tion, comment, or titter, he feeling to his boy’s marrow the sensation created 
by her traveling gear and distraught appearance. 

‘* Would I were back at Verney Hall!’ thought he, and found that this 
wish had been long gathering in his heart. 

No need of an ear-trumpet for Lady Maria now. The dowager recovered 
her powers of hearing with almost miraculous celerity. 

“Oh, Lady Maria!’ said Lady Standish, holding out both her hands. 
And incontinently she burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Lady Maria, Sir Jasper has 
left me ; | am in sad trouble! I’m told he has gone to Devizes. 1 must fol- 
low him. You are my mother’s oldest friend ; will you give me the support 
of your company and protection ?’’ 

There was quite a buzz in the interested circle. Lady Maria nodded round, 
charmed with the situation ; bristling with delighted curiosity, she was more 
like Mistress Kitty’s cockatoo than ever. 


‘Poor young thing, poor young thing,”’ 


she said, patting Lady Standish’s 
hand ; ‘‘ your mother’s oldest friend, quite so—quite right and proper to 
come to me. And so Sir Jasper left you-—so Sir Jasper’s gone? and with 
whom, my dear ?’’ 

Lady Maria fondly believed that she spoke these last words in a gentle 
aside, but never had her sepulchral bass resounded more sonorously. Lady 
Standish’s faint ery of shocked disclaimer was, however, completely drowned 
in the fresh rumor, lacerated by shrill feminine shrieks, which now arose in 
the vestibule of the Assembly Rooms and rapidly advanced. 

**My Lord Verney! My mistress! Where is my Lord Verney ?’’ wailed 
the distraught Lydia, who thoroughly enjoyed her réle. 
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A hundred voices took up the ery ; the astounding news passed from group 
to group : ‘‘ The pretty widow has been carried off !’’ ‘‘ Mistress Bellairs has 
been abducted!’ And then, in counter clamor and antiphone : ‘‘ And my 
Lady Standish is looking for Sir Jasper.’’ 

Meanwhile, before Lord Verney, dumb and suffocating under a variety of 
emotions, Lydia, wringing her hands with the most thrilling notes of tragic 
woe (as nearly copied from Mistress Susanna Cibber as she could remember) 
narrated her tristful tale. 

‘*He flung my unhappy mistress 


; 


, swooning and shrieking, into the chaise. 
And ‘ Drive like the devil ! cries he in a voice of thunder to the coachman. 
‘Pll flay you with your own whip and hang you to your own shaft,’ says he, 
‘if you’re not in Devizes before midnight ! 

** Devizes |’ cried Lady Standish with a scream. Hanging on Lydia’s ut- 
terance, every word of which confirmed the awful suspicion that had entered 
her heart, she now could no longer doubt the real extent of her misfortune 

‘*Oh, Lord Verney, save my mistress !’’ 
versal chorus with piercing iteration. 

And now Lady Maria’s bass struck in again. 

‘What did I say ?”’ cried she triumphantly. ‘‘ Nevvy, you’d better go to 
bed! you’re well out of her. Julia, my dear, don’t faint ; we can catch them 
at Devizes yet. Some one tell that wench to stop that screeching! Julia, 


come ! 


Lydia’s pipe dominated the uni- 


You’ve got the chay, I understand? Fortunately my house is near ; 
we shall just call for Burrell and make him ride behind with his blunderbuss. 
Child, if you faint I wash my hands of the whole affair. We'll nip them, I 
tell you, if you'll only brisk up.”’ 

‘*T won’t faint,’’ said Lady Standish, setting her teeth. 


Lord Verney suddenly awoke to the fact that he had been grievously in- 
jured and that he was in a towering passion. Spluttering, he demanded 
vengeance of gods and men. Post-chaise, ho! and pistols forthwith! ‘‘ My 
sword !’’ cried he, feeling for the blade which, however, according to the regu- 


lations enforced by the immortal Master of Bath Ceremonies, was absent from 
its natural post on his noble hip in this polite assembly. 

**Come with me,”’ cried Captain Spicer, clapping his patron on the shoul- 
der in a burst of excitement. ‘‘I’ll stand to you, of course, lad! You'll, 
want a witness. Gad !’’ exclaimed the amiable Captain, ‘‘ we'll have Sir Jas- 
per’s liver on the spit before crow of cock !’’ 

( To be continued. ) 


























OOM PAUL: 
A LIVING LEGEND. 


OHANNES STEPHANUS PAULUS KRUGER, President of the South 
African Republic, known to his faithful burghers and to the world in 
general as ‘‘Oom Paul,’’ is a living legend. In personality and achieve- 

ment alike, he stands unique in the world to-day. To match him we must 
go back to the warrior-patriarchs of Israel—upon whose lives, indeed, as 
chronicled in the Old Testament, his own character has been moulded, in an 
environment which makes him veritably a latter-day Moses. The simple, 
straightforward contemporaneous narrative of Oom Paul’s doings and say- 
ings reads like a. Biblical story. His own people regard him with religious 
awe, while the very denunciations of the Outlanders invest him with a dread, 
overshadowing power that can only be called legendary. Whatever fortune 
may befall in the desperate war now raging, whatever the ‘finish’? which 
optimistic Englishmen fancy already in sight, it is certain that the astound- 
ing genius and grotesque personality of Oom Paul Kruger will loom above 
the mists of history, as above the smoke of present battle, a human Gibral- 
tar, a mighty Drakensberg of the Boers. 

Like all sturdy growths, the character of Kruger is the product of a slow and 
unerring evolution. His ancestors emigrated to South Africa three generations 
ago ; and it is declared by those who are interested in matters of pedigree— 
Oom Paul himself is not, in the 
least—that the family was of 
German, not Dutch, extraction. 
i  \| The President, it appears, does 
Wf hy a | not go back any further than to 
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“aN VC pie A Pern I oe qu *4.| were, as he is wont to recall 
SS a with proper pride, brave and 
honorable people. This no one 
can doubt, especially as it is 
remembered that Kruger se- 
nior was the Boer who fired the 
first shot against the British 
troops, under Sir Harry Smith, 
at Boomplatz, half a century 
ago. 
Young Paul’s boyhood was 
passed in the open, where he 
spent his days trekking and 
hunting over the veldt, an ex- 
perience that contributed to that 
self-confidence which is so much 
YOUNG KRUGER’S LONG SHOT. a part of the man. It was in 











these early days on the 
veldt that Kruger ac- 
quired his enviable repu- 
tation as a marksman, an 
equestrian, and an ath- 
lete—a reputation which 
was equaled by few and 
excelled by none of his 
fellow-burghers. 

At the early age of 
eleven he is said to have 
‘bagged ’’ a lion, and in 
his younger days he could 
at a gallop with ease bring 
down a buck in motion 
at 600 yards. As a long- 
range shot he knew no 
equal; and it is related 
that when hunting one 
day with an intimate 
friend the head of a buck 
was seen over a rock at a 
range of some 800 yards. 


. e,° Ye \ayy 
He was soon in position Ke" TEN 
to fire, when his friend , 
defied him, laying sub- FACING THE LION, 


stantial odds against his bringing down the animal ; Kruger assented with a 
grunt, and in another second the buck—the head and shoulders only of 
which were to be seen when aim was taken—was stretched on his native hill. 

It was during one of his regular shooting expeditions that he met with 
an accident resulting in the loss of his left thumb. The rifle he was using 
burst suddenly with such force that a piece of his thumb was blown away. 
Kruger paid but little attention to the incident until mortification had set in, 
when at length he consulted a medical man. The latter took a serious view, 
of the case, and advised the amputation of the left arm; but the patient 
would not even submit to the loss of his hand. The doctor, naturally 
grieved at the rejection of his proffered advice, washed his hands of the 
‘‘case,’’? but Kruger was determined to save his own life without entailing so 
great a sacrifice. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he determined on the use of his jack-knife, 
and ere long had cut off the damaged member at the first joint. This rough- 
and-ready method, however, was not crowned with success on the first occa- 
sion. Mortification had gone too far; but Paul was not thus to be baffled. 
Again grasping his jack-knife, he successfully completed the operation by 
amputating his thumb at the second joint. 

It is related that in his teens Kruger rejoiced in competing with the Kaffir 
warriors. They regarded him with ‘mingled respect and wonder when, put- 
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ting his horse at a gallop, he would suddenly take his feet from the stirrup 
irons, and, steadying himself with his hands, stand on his head, to the 
bewilderment of his beholders. Meanwhile his charger never slackened its 
pace, but sped on until young Kruger again assumed a more natural position. 
In this respect his colored spectators knew that with the Boer they could not 
hope to compete. In a cross-country foot-race they saw more chance of 
success, but neither in this domain of sport could they approach their Boer 
antagonist. Kruger in those days was not the stern Kruger of 1900, and he 
would often ‘‘ take them on’’ for the pleasure it gave him of seeing them 
(good runners as they were) left behind in the race and gradually ridding 
themselves of all obstacles as they endeavored to gain on the nimble sprinter. 
On such occasions the laugh was always with Kruger, and he would often 
during the race find time to bring down an antelope or two. 

When indulging in one of these manly contests he espied, as he thought, 
a buck at gaze, to use a heraldic term. (Grasping his rifle, he took steady 
aim and fired ; but what was his surprise to find himself face to face with a 
lion, and holding a rifle that had missed fire. 

The hunter advanced a few steps as the lion showed signs of retreat, but on 
second thoughts Kruger decided that discretion was the better part of valor, 
and began to retire, still keeping his eye on the infuriated beast. Once more 
he aimed, but again the piece missed fire, and the lion, bounding into the 
air, landed almost at his feet. It was a trying and critical moment; but 
Kruger fears not the African lion, whatever he may think of the British speci- 
men. His courage did not desert him. Grasping the stock of his rifle, he 
raised it to deal the lion a deadly blow, but this attitude so unnerved the 
beast that it ‘‘ turned tail and bolted.’’ 

From these boyhood days—when, in 1840, the State now known as the 
South African Republic was founded by a body of Natal Boers upon the 
annexation of the latter country by the British—to the present moment, Paul 
Kruger’s life and the history of that sturdy little State are identical. The 
other determining and dominant element of his character, in connection with 
the splendid savage physical prowess just indicated, is a deep, brooding relig- 
ious faith, amounting to almost fanatical superstition. During the greater 
part of his life, Oom Paul has been chief or head of the Doppers, the most 
puritanical, austere and bigoted sect of the Boers; and this position, more 
than any other influence, has enabled him to exercise autocratic control over 
the vast majority of his burghers, and to thwart every liberal or progressive 
tendency by having himself re-clected practically without opposition at each 
successive presidential election. 

There is a significant story, current in South Africa, which throws a light 
on the Boer religion. As we have seen, before Paul Kruger was President of 
the South African Republic he was a hunter. It was at one of their quarterly 
gatherings that a great hunting party was arranged. They went out in search 
of game, but found none. That night, at Kruger’s suggestion, it was decided 
to ask God to supply game, and Kruger wrestled long and earnestly in prayer 
voicing that request. Next day the party sallied forth again, and behold! 
the woods were teeming with game of all kinds. The fact of the matter was 
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that Kruger had sent men into the forest 
several days before, ordered to beat the 
game out of one part of the woods and 
into another. Accordingly, he had taken 
his party into the barren portion on the 
first day and into the part where the 
game had taken refuge on the next. 

‘*By some strange process of atavism,”’ 
says a recent writer on South Africa, 
‘*Paul Kruger seems to reincarnate the 
elemental forces of ignorance and super- 
stition that dominated the primitive ages 
of the world.’’ The fact that he has so 
long defied the educational forces of the 
century is a proof of his strength. But 
with his fanaticism goes the indifference 
to official corruption and his own per- 
sonal venality in accepting bribes from 
aliens. 

Still, it must be admitted that Oom 
Paul, with all his sombre and sinister pau. kRuGER AT THE AGE OF Forty. 
traits, is liberally endowed with the say- From a photograph published in“ South Africa’ 
ing salt of humor. Also, that his whole career has rested upon that strong 
and pure domestic foundation, that wholesome family and home life, which 
is the surest safeguard even of a monarch’s throne. 

Mrs. Paul Kruger is the embodiment of homeliness. In her appearance, 


in her manners, in her speech, she is as unassuming as the wife of any 
Dutch farmer. And she is just as thrifty and frugal. 
Oom Paul Kruger is believed to be worth $25,000,000 ; and the credit for 


amassing that immense fortune he gives to the woman,who for nearly half a 
century has cared for him and watched over him, and striven and saved for 
him—farmer, herdsman, soldier, clergyman, ambassador, President of the 
Transvaal—in every phase of his wonderful career. ‘‘Tanta’’ Kruger has 
always believed implicitly in her husband, has always shown him a humble 
devoted admiration that is somehow pathetic to look upon. Paul Kruger, 
to-day is, in her opinion, the greatest man that ever lived. And she is the 
proudest woman in the Transvaal. The struggling, ambitious farmer found 
a treasure when he found that gentle, blue-eyed lass, who, when he asked 
her to marry him, looked down demurely and said, ‘‘I can bake, I can cook, 
I can sew, I can clean, I can serub.’’ 

Even in these latter days, according to a recent visitor at Pretoria, the firs' 
lady in the Transvaal bakes, and sews, and scrubs, to save the wages of a 
servant. She may be seen at five o’clock any morning the President is at 
home bending over a little kitchen stove preparing her husband’s morning 
cup of coffee. The only accomplishment in which ‘‘ Auntie’’ Kruger claims 
to excel is in making coffee ; and President Kruger affirms that she attains 
better results with less coffee than any other housewife in the Transvaal. 
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When Mrs. Kruger has finished her heavier household duties, she dons a 
black alpaca dress, settles herself comfortably in the little parlor, and darns 
socks until evening. President Kruger is a notable personage now, conse- 
quently those of our readers who may like ‘‘the personal paragraph’? will 
learn with interest that he is ‘‘ heavy on his socks.’’ Nearly every pair in 
his wardrobe has been ‘‘ heeled ’’ by his industrious wife. 

Then, when there are no more socks to mend, Mrs. Kruger may take it 
into her head to make herself a new dress or ‘‘turn’’ an old one. Every 
dress that the good lady wears or has worn during the past few years was 
made by herself. Ladies who are in the habit of presenting dressmakers’ 
bills to their husbands at frequent intervals will be interested to know that 
the wife of the President of the South African Republic has never had more 
than three dresses at any one time, and they are al] black. She is satisfied 
with two hats, which, like the dresses, are made by herself. 

The hat reserved for special occasions, such as visiting with the President, 
or going with him to church, is as well known in Pretoria as Oom Paul’s 
invariable silk ‘‘ topper.’’ One of the lady’s many good traits is her love 
of animals. She deplores the fashion of wearing birds or feathers in feminine 
headgear, and has herself never been guilty of anything of the kind. 

Illustrative of this tender-heartedness is the following well-authenticated 
anecdote: Plans were being prepared to erect a statue to the President, 
and when the drawings were completed they were shown to Mrs. Kruger. 
She was very much pleased with them, and expressed her admiration to the 
sculptor. ‘‘ But there is one thing I would like to suggest to you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ The design is beautiful, and the whole plan pleases me very much, 
but there is one thing I would like if you can arrange it without a sacrifice of 
art, and that is when you design the President’s hat you will leave a little 
hollow in the top from which the birds can drink.’ 

Vrouw Kruger, as she is designated, is indeed a unique personage. She is 
certainly not a keen politician, the only affairs which concern her being what 
English wives would term domestic politics. She has all the simplicity of a 
Boer housewife and much of her plainness. She undoubtedly prefers the old 
days, when she was not overwhelmed with the responsibilities of the somewhat 
big house where an obliging government maintains her husband rent free. 
She is of a saving disposition, and it is her proud task to 
see that as little as possible of the $2,000 a year ‘‘ coffee 
money,’’ also allowed by the obliging government, is ex- 
pended. No New Woman is Vrouw Kruger. She has never 
been known to bother her head about woman’s inequalities 
or rational dress. Although her ‘‘ Mann”’ has an allow- 
ance of £7000 per annum, she believes that the Vrouw’s 
dress should be home-made. This economy is, of course, 
looked upon as an admirable trait in her character, and 
she is naturally regarded as a model by all the women of 
the State. 

Charmingly placed is Pretorja, where President Kruger 


MRS. KRUGER. and his wife live in a cozy little story-and-a-half cottage— 
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presented, it is affirmed, by a rich Austrian 
merchant, to whose firm Oom Paul had given 
a valuable commercial concession. It lies in 
a valley surrounded by trees, but is very hot 
in summer The streets are bordered with 
running streams of water, and there are bloom- 
ing rose hedges throughout the summer. In 
times of peace, country Boers trek through 
the streets in their wagons, each drawn by 
sixteen sleepy looking oxen; a detachment 
of State Artillerie dashes past ; and the Presi- 
dent drives along in a landau or a “ spider,”’ 
with ‘‘a scowl on his face, a top hat on his 
head,’’ and nodding to the bystanders, who 
all out, ‘‘ Lang leve de President!’’ or, if 
they are personal friends, ‘‘Good-morrow, 
Oom!”’ In the High Court of Justice at 
Pretoria, above the heads of the judges, is the 
Transvaal arms, with the motto, ‘‘Eendraagt 
maakt magt,’’ which means ‘‘ Union makes 
strength’’; but it is certain there is little 
evidence of the wish of those in authority to 
gain solidarity by union with those whose 
financial aid has brought them from the verge 
of bankruptcy to affluence. 

But, as we know, Oom Paul Kruger is not 

always all seriousness. He loves a joke as 
well as his enemy, the Briton, and perhaps — .usipgwr KRUGER, IN REGALIA 
appreciates it better. One of the Cape news- OF OFFICE. 
papers tells this brace of stories of the old man : His latest photogra; 
Two brothers had inherited a large farm, which they were anxious to divide. 
But the one did not trust the other, and in the end they went to Pretoria to 
ask the President for his advice. Oom Paul decided that the elder should 
make the division, and the younger should have the right of selection ! 

Half a dozen back-country Boers had come to Pretoria to see the wonders 
of the capital. With characteristic familiarity they paid the President a visit 
at the early coffee-drinking hour, and later on during the day he showed 
them over the Government buildings. In one of the rooms an electric lamp 
was burning, and as they were passing out the President, with his hand on 
the switch or button, asked them to blow out the light from where they stood. 
The one after the other drew a deep breath, blew out his cheeks and sent 
forth a tremendous puff, but all in vain, the light burning steadily as before. 
Then the President bade them look, and, blowing out his cheeks, slyly turned 
the switch, blew, and out went the light. The Boers were amazed, and as 
they left the buildings one of them, who had been more observant than the 
rest, remarked: ‘‘The President must have a wonderfully strong breath, for 
did you not notice the light was entirely inclosed in glass ?’’ 
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When the great Jewish synagogue at Johannesburg was built, a few years 
ago, President Kruger was invited to attend the dedication ceremonies. This 
he did in imposing state, wearing his regalia of office, and occupying the 
centre of the platform. At the appropriate time, he delivered a dedicatory 
address (in Dutch), ending with a fervent prayer—which, as the Hebrew 
congregation discovered later, was devoutly addressed to the Father and 
Founder of Christianity ! 

The Hon. F. W. Roberts, predecessor at Cape Town of the present United 
States Consul there, recalls as follows his visit to Pretoria: 

‘*The last time I called on President Kruger, or ‘ Kruer,’ as the Dutch- 
men pronounce it, with the ‘g’ silent, he was discussing the tariff. I 
had gone to his house in Pretoria, where, the two stone lions that Barney 
Barnato gave him guard the doorway, and when I entered learned that he 
was in consultation with a committee of the Volksraad. They were consider- 
ing a monster petition which had just been submitted by the Uitlanders for 
removal of the heavy dynamite tax. 

‘Although my visit had been arranged previously, I had to wait more than 
an hour before the committee departed and I was ushered into the plainly 
furnished parlor where Oom Paul receives all his guests. After I had finished 
my official errand, I ventured, through the intrepreter, to express the hope 
that President Kruger would some time honor the United States with a visit. 
His answer was characteristic. He said: 

‘**T have always thought of America as the friend of the Transvaal. I 
have felt that there is a peculiar bond of sympathy between that republic and 
this one, and I have nothing but the kindliest feelings and highest esteem for 
the great nation across the seas. But I shall never have the pleasure of visit- 
ing your country, for not only does my age prevent it, but I must watch the 


lion.’’ 
sce 


The lion seems to be quite calm now,’ I suggested. 

‘** Yes,’ he replied. ‘It is covered with sheep’s clothing, but one can see 
the claws under the edges. It is those I have to watch.’ 

‘The events of the last few years show how faithfully Oom Paul bus kept 
his watch.”’ 











REUBEN ALLEN SAW LIFE IN ’FRISCO. 


By Brer Harte. 


HE junior partner of the firm of Sparlow & Kane, ‘ Drug- 
gists and Apothecaries,’’ of San Francisco, was gazing 
meditatively out of the corner of their little shop on 
Dupont Street. He could see the dimly lit perspective of 
the narrow thoroughfare fade off into the level sand on 
Market Street on the one side, and plunge into the half- 
excavated bulk of Telegraph Hill on the other. He could 
see the glow and hear the rumble of Montgomery Street, 

the great central avenue further down the hill. Above the housetops 
was spread the warm blanket of sea fog under which the city was regularly 
laid to sleep every Summer night to the cool lullaby of the northwest trades. 
It was already half-past eleven ; footsteps on the wooden pavement were 
getting rarer and more remote; the last cart had rumbled by ; the shut- 
ters were up along the street—the glare of his own red and blue jars 
was the only beacon left to guide the wayfarers. Ordinarily he would have 
been going home at this hour—when his partner, who occupied the surgery 
and a small bedroom at the rear of the shop, always returned to relieve him. 
That night, however, a professional visit would detain the ‘‘ Doctor’? wntil 
half-past twelve. There was still an hour to wait. He felt drowsy ; the 
mysterious incense of the shop, that combined essence of drugs, spice, 
scented soap and orris root—which always reminded him of the Arabian 
nights, was affecting him. He yawned, and then, turning away, passed 
behind the counter, took down a jar labelled ‘‘Glycyrr. Glabra,’’ selected a 
piece of Spanish licorice, and meditatively sucked it. Not receiving from it 
that diversion and sustenance he apparently was seckig, he also visited, in 
an equally familiar manner, a jar marked ‘‘ Jujubes,’’ and returned rumi- 
natingly to his previous position. 

If I have not in this incident sufficiently established the youthfulness of 
the junior partner, I may add briefly that he was just nineteen, that he had 
early joined the emigration to California, and after one or two previous light- 
hearted essays at other occupations, for which he was singularly unfitted, he 
had saved enough to embark on his present venture—still less suited to his 
temperament. In those adventurous days trades and vocations were not 
always filled by trained workmen ; it was extremely probable that the experi- 
enced chemist was already making his success as a gold miner, with a lawyer 
and a physician for his partners, and Mr. Kane’s inexperienced position was 
by no means a novel one. A slight knowledge of Latin as a written language, 
an American schoolboy’s acquaintance with chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy, were deemed sufficient by his partner—a regular physician—for 
practical co-operation in the vending of drugs and the putting up of prescrip- 
tions. He knew the difference between acids and alkalies, and the peculiar 


results which attended their incautious combination. But he was excessively 
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deliberate, painstaking and cautious. The legend which adorned the desk at 
the counter, ‘‘ Physicians’ prescriptions carefully prepared,’’ was more than 
usually true as regarded the adverb. There was no danger of his poisoning 
anybody through haste or carelessness, but it was possible that an urgent 
‘‘case’’ might have succumbed to the disease while he was putting up the 
remedy. Nor was his caution entirely passive. In those days the ‘‘ heroic”’ 
practice of medicine was in keeping with the abnormal development of the 
country ; there were record doses of calomel and quinine, and he had once or 
twice incurred the fury of local practitioners by sending back their prescrip- 
tions with a modest query. 

The far-off clatter of carriage wheels presently arrested his attention ; look- 
ing down the street, he could see the lights of a hackney carriage advancing 
towards him. They had already flashed upon the open crossing a block 
beyond before his vague curiosity changed into an active instinctive presenti- 
ment that they were coming to the shop. He withdrew to a more becoming 
and dignified position behind the counter as the carriage drew up with a jerk 
before the door. 

The driver rolled from his box and opened the carriage door to a woman 
whom he assisted—between some hysterical exclamations on her part and 
some equally incoherent explanations of his own—into the shop. Kane saw 
at a glance that both were under the influence of liquor, and one—the 
woman—was dishevelled, and bleeding about the head, Yet she was dressed 
elegantly, and evidently en féte, with one or two ‘‘tricolor’’ knots and ribbons 
mingled with her finery. Her golden hair, matted and darkened with 
blood, had partly escaped from her gay French bonnet, and hung heavily 
over her shoulder. The driver, who was supporting her roughly, and with a 
familiarity that was part of the incongruous spectacle, was the first to speak. 

‘*Madam le Blank! ye know! Got cut about the head down at the féte at 
South Park! Tried to dance upon the table—and rolled over on some cham- 
pagne bottles. See? Wants plastering up !”’ 

‘Ah, brute! Hog! Nozzing of ze kind! Why will you lie? I dance! 
Ze cowards, fools, traitors, zere— upset ze table and I fall! Iam cut! Ah, 
my God—how I am cut!’’ She stopped suddenly, and lapsed heavily 
against the counter. At which Kane hurried around to support her into the 
surgery, with the one fixed idea in his bewildered mind of getting her out of 
the shop, and, suggestively, into the domain and under the responsibility of 
his partner. The hackman, apparently relieved, and washing his hands of 
any further complicity in the matter, nodded and smiled, and, saying, ‘‘1 
reckon I'll wait outside, pardner,’’ retreated incontinently to his vehicle. To 
add to Kane’s half ludicrous embarrassment, the fair patient herself slightly 
resisted his support, accused the hackman of ‘‘abandoning her,’’ and 
demanded if Kane knew ‘‘ ze reason of zees affair,’’ yet she presently lapsed 
again into a large reclining chair, which he had wheeled forward, with open 
mouth, half-shut eyes, and a strange Pierrette mask of face, combined of the 
pallor of faintness and chalk, and the rouge of paint and blood. At which 
Kane’s cautiousness again embarrassed him. A little brandy from the bottle 
labelled ‘‘ Vini Galli’’ seemed to be indicated, but his inexperience could not 
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determine if her relaxation was from bloodlessness or the reacting depression 
of alcohol. In this dilemma he chose a medium course, with aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, and, mixing a diluted quantity in a mezsuri 
poured it between her white lips. A start, a struggle, a cough—a volley of 
imprecatory French and the knocking of the glass from his hand followed 
but she came to! He quickly sponged her head of the half-coagulated blood, 
and removed a few fragments of glass from a long laceration of the scalp. 
The shock of the cold water, and the appearance of the ensanguined basin, 
frightened her into a momentary passivity. But when Kane found it necessary 
to cut her hair in the region of the wound in order to apply the adhesive 
plaster, she again endeavored to rise and grasp the scissors. 


glass, 


‘*You’ll bleed to death if you’re not quiet,’’ said the young man, with 
dogged gravity. 

Something in his manner impressed her into silence again. He cut whole 
locks away ruthlessly ; he was determined to draw the edges of the wound 
together with the strip of plaster and stop the bleeding—if he cropped the 
whole head. His excessive caution for her physical condition did not extend 
to her superficial adornment. Her yellow tresses lay on the floor, her neck 
and shoulders were saturated with water from the sponge, whicl con- * 
tinually applied, until the heated strips of plaster had closed the wound 
almost hermetically. She whimpered, tears ran down her cheeks ; but 
long as it was not blood, the young man was satisfied ! 

In the midst of it he heard the shop door open, and presently the sound 
of rapping on the counter. Another customer ! 

Mr. Kane called out, ‘‘ Wait a moment,’’ and continued his ministrations. 
After a pause the rapping recommenced. Kane was just securing the last 
strip of plaster, and preserved a preoccupied silence. Then the door flew 
open abruptly, and a figure appeared impatiently on the threshold t was 
that of a miner recently returned from the gold diggings—so recently that 
he evidently had not had time to change his clothes at his adjacent hotel, 
and stood there in his high boots, duck trousers and flannel shirt, over which 
his coat was slung like a hussar’s jacket from his shoulder. Kane would have 
uttered an indignant protest at the intrusion, had not the intruder himself as 
quickly recoiled with an astonishment.and contrition that was beyond the 
effect of any reproval. He literally gasped at the spectacle before him. A 
handsomely dressed woman reclining in a chair; lace and jewelry and _ rib- 
bons depending from her saturated shoulders ; tresses of golden hair 


SO 


filling 


her lap and lying on the floor; a pail of ruddy water and a sponge at her 
feet, and a pale young man bending over her head, with a spirit lamp and 
strips of yellow plaster ! 


‘°Scuse me, pard! 1 was just droppin’ in; don’t you hurry! [| kin 
wait,’’ he stammered, falling back, and then the door closed abruptly behind 
him. ? 

Kane gathered up the shorn locks, wiped the face and neck of his patient 
with a clean towel and his own handkerchief, threw her gorgeous opera cloak 
over her shoulders and assisted her to rise. She did so, weakly, but obedi- 
ently ; she was evidently stunned and cowed in some mysterious way by his 
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material attitude, perhaps, or her sudden realization of her position ; at least, 
the contrast between her aggressive entrance into the shop and her subdued 
preparation for her departure was so remarkable that it affected even Kane’s 
preoccupation 

‘*There,’’ he said, slightly relaxing his severe demeanor, with an encour- 
aging smile. ‘‘I think this will do; we’ve stopped the bleeding. It will 
probably smart a little as the plaster sets closer. 1 can send my partner, Dr. 
Sparlow, to you in the morning.”’ 

She looked at him curiously, and with a strange smile. ‘‘ And zees Dr. 
Sparr-low—eez he like you, M’sieu?’’ 

‘He is older, and very well known,” said the young man, seriously. ‘I 
can safely recommend him.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ she repeated, with a pensive smile, which made Kane think her 
quite pretty. ‘‘ Ah—he eez older—your Doctor Sparrlow—but you are strong, 
M’sieu.”’ 

‘*And,”’ said Kane, vaguely, ‘‘ he will tell you what to do.’ 

‘* Ah,’”’ she repeated again softly, with the same smile, ‘‘ he will tell me 

what to do if I shall not know myself. Dat eez good.”’ 
* Kane had already wrapped her shorn locks in a piece of spotless white 
paper, and tied it up with a narrow white ribbon in a dainty fashion dear to 
druggists’ clerks. As he handed it to her, she felt in her pocket and pro- 
duced a handful of gold. 

‘*What shall I pay for zees, M’sieu?’’ 

Kane reddened a little—solely because of his slow arithmetical faculties. 
Adhesive plaster was cheap—he would like to have charged proportionately 
for the exact amount he had used, but the division was beyond him! And he 
lacked the trader’s instinct. 

“Twenty-five cents—I think,’’ he hazarded briefly. 

She started, but smiled again. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents for al] zees—ze medi- 
cine, ze strips for ze head, ze hair cut’’--she glanced at the paper parcel he 
had given her—‘‘ it is only twenty-five cents ?”’ 

‘**That’s all.’’ 

He selected from her outstretched palm with some difficulty the exact 
amount, the smallest coin it held. She again looked at him curiously—half 
confusedly—and moved slowly into the shop. The miner, who was still 
there, retreated as before with a gaspingly-apologetic gesture—even flattening 
himself against the window to give her sweeping silk flounces freer passage. 
As she passed into the street with a ‘‘ Merci, M’sieu, good a’ night,’’ and the 
hackman started from the vehicle to receive her, the miner drew a long breath 
and bringing his fist down upon the counter, ejaculated : 

‘*B’ gosh ! she’s a stunner !”’ 

Kane, a good deal relieved at her departure and the success of his minis- 
tration, smiled benignly. 

The stranger again stared after the retreating carriage, looked round the 
shop and even into the deserted surgery, and approached the counter confi- 
dentially. ‘‘ Look yer, pardner, I kem straight from St. Jo, Mizzorri, to Gold 

Hill—whar I’ ve got a claim—and I reckon this is the first time I ever struck 
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‘* WELL,’ SAID KANE, QUIETLY, ‘WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN?) WILAT DO YOU 


” 


WANT HERE?’ 


Drawn by F. W. Read. 


San Francisker. I ain’t up to towny ways nohow—and I allow that mebbe 
I’m rather green. So we'll let that pass! Now look. ver,’ he added, lean- 
ing over the counter with still deeper and even mysterious confidence, ‘I 
suppose this yer kind o’ thing is the reg’lar go here, eh ?—nothin’ 
you !—in course no! But to me, pard, it’s just fetchin’ me! Lifts me clear 
outer my boots every time! Why, when I popped into that thar room, and 
saw that lady—all gold, furbelows and spangles—at twelve o’ clock at night-- 
sittin’ in that cheer and you a-cuttin’ her ha’r and swabbin’ her head o’ 
blood, and kinder prospectin’ for ‘indications,’ so to speak—and 
kam and indifferent like—I sez to myself, ‘Rube, Rube,’ sez I, 
life! City life! San Francisco, life ! 


new to 


loin’ it so 
‘this yer’s 
And, b’ gosh, you’ve dropped into 
it!’ Now, pard, look yer! don’t you answer, ye know, ef it ain’t square and 
above board for me to know ;—I ain’t askin’ you to give the show away, ye 
know, in the matter of high-toned ladies like that—but,’’ very mysteriously, 
and sinking his voice to the lowest confidential pitch as he put his hand to 
his ear as if to catch the hushed reply, ‘‘ what mout hev bin happening, 
pard ?”’ 


Considerably amused at the man’s simplicity, Kane replied good humor- 


edly : ‘‘ Danced among some champagne bottles on a table at a party, fell 
and got cut by glass.”’ 


The stranger nodded his head slowly and approvingly as he repeated with 
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infinite deliberateness : ‘‘ Danced on champagne bottles—champagne, you 
said, pard?—at a party! Yes,’’ musingly and approvingly, ‘‘ I reckon that’s 
about the gait they take. She'd do it.” 

‘‘Is there anything I can do for you? Sorry to have kept you waiting,”’ 
said Kane, glancing at the clock. r 

‘Oh, me! Lord! ye needn’t mind me. Why, I should wait for anything o’ 
the like o’ that, and be just proud to do it! And ye see—TI sorter helped 
myself while you war busy.”’ 

‘*Helped yourself?’’ said Kane in astonishment. 

‘* Yes—outer that bottle,’? he pointed to the ammonia bottle, which still 
stood on the counter. ‘‘It seemed to be handy and popular.’’ 

‘*Man, you might have poisoned yourself !”’ 

The stranger paused a moment at the idea. ‘‘So I mout. I reckon,’ he 
said musingly, ‘‘ that’s so; pizened myself jest ez you was lookin’ arter that 
high-toned case, and kinder bothered you. It’s like me!”’ 

‘*T mean—it required diluting—you ought to have taken it in water,’’ said 
Kane. 

“T reckon! It did sorter hist me over to the door for a little fresh air at 
first !—seemed rayther scaldy to the lips. But wot of it that got thar,’’ he 
put his hand gravely to his stomach, ‘‘ did me pow’ ful good.”’ 

‘*\What was the matter with you?’’ asked Kane. 

‘*Well, ye see, pard,’’ confidentially again, ‘‘I reckon it’s suthin’ along o’ 
my heart. Times it gets to poundin’ away like a quartz stamp, and then it 
stops suddent like—and kinder leaves me out, too.”’ 





Kane looked at him more attentively. He was a strong, powerfully built 
man with a complexion that betrayed nothing more serious than the effects 
of mining cookery. It was evidently a common case of indigestion. ‘I 
don’t say it would not have done you some good—if properly administered,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘If you like Pll put up a diluted quantity and directions ?”’ 

‘*That’s me—every time, pardner!’’ said the stranger, with an accent of 
relief. ‘‘And look yer, don’t you stop thar! Ye just put me up some sam- 
ples like of anything you think mout be likely to hit. Tl go in for a fair 
show, and then meander in every now and then betwixt times to let ye 
know. Ye don’t mind my driftin’ in here, do ye? It’s about ez likely a 
place ez I’ve struck sifice I’ve left the Sacramento boat, and my hotel, just 
round the corner. Ye just sample me a bit o’ everything. Don’t mind the 
expense! I'll take your word for it. The way you—a young feller—jest 
stuck to your work in thar, cool and kam as a woodpecker—not mindin’ how 
high-toned she was—nor the jewellery and spangles she had on—jest got me! 
I sed to myself, ‘Rube,’ sez I, ‘whatever's wrong 0’ your insides, you jes 
stick to that feller to set ye right.’’ 

The junior partner's face reddened as he turned to his shelves ostensibly 
for consultation. Conscious of his inexperience, the homely praise of even 
this ignorant man was not ungrateful. He felt, too, that his treatment of 
the Frenchwoman, though successful, might not be considered remunerative 
from a business point of view by his partner. He accordingly acted upon 
the suggestion of the stranger and put up two or three specifics for dyspepsia, 
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They were received with grateful alacrity and the casual display of considera- 
ble gold in the stranger’s pocket, in the process of payment. He was evi- 
dently a successful miner. 

After bestowing the bottles carefully about his person, he again leaned con- 
fidentially towards Kane. ‘‘I reckon, of course, ye know this high-toned 
lady, being in the way of seein’ that kind o’ folks? I suppose you wouldn’t 
mind telling me—ez a stranger. But,’’ he added hastily, with a deprecatory 
wave of his hand, ‘‘ p’raps ye would.”’ 

Mr. Kane, in fact, had hesitated. He knew vaguely and by report that 
Madame Le Blane was the proprietress of a famous restaurant, over which she 
had rooms where private gambling was carried on to a great extent. It was 


also alleged that she was protected by a famous gambler and a somewhat 
notorious bully. Mr. Kane’s caution suggested that he had no right to 
expose the reputation of his chance customer. He was silent. 

The stranger’s face became intensely sympathetic and apologetic. [ see ! 


it 


Not another word, pard! It ain’t the square thing to be givin’ her aw and 
I oughtn’t to have asked. Well—so long! I reckon [ll jest drift back to 
the hotel. Iain’t been in San Francisker mor’n three hours, and I ealkerlate, 
pard, that I’ve jest seen about as square a sample of high-toned life ez fellers 
ez has bin here a year. Well, hastermanyanner, ez the Greasers say, I’! be 
droppin’ in to-morrow. My name’s Reuben Allen o’ Mariposa. I know 
yours—it’s on the sign, and it ain’t Sparlow.”’ 

He cast another lingering glance around the shop, as if loth to leave it, and 
then slowly sauntered out of the door, pausing in the street a moment in the 
glare of the red light before he faded into the darkness. Without knowing ex- 
actly why, Kane had an instinct that the stranger knew no one in San Fran- 
cisco, and after leaving the shop was going into utter silence and obscurity. 

A few moments later Dr. Sparlow returned to relieve his wearied partner. 
A pushing, active man, he listened impatiently to Kane’s account of his 
youthful practice with Madam Le Blane, without, however, dwelling much 
on his methods. ‘‘ You ought to have charged her more,’’ the elder said, 
decisively. ‘‘She’d have paid it. She only came here because she was 
ashamed to go to a big shop in Montgomery Street, and she won’t come 
again.’’ 

** But she wants you to see her to-morrow,’’ urged Kane, ‘‘ and I told her 
you would.”’ 

‘© You say It was only a superficial cut?’’ queried the Doctor, ‘‘and you 
closed it? Umph! What can she want to see me for?’’ He paid more 
attention, however, to the case of the stranger, Allen. ‘“When he comes here 
again, manage to let me see him.’’ Mr. Kane promised, yet for some inde- 
finable reason he went home that night not quite as well satisfied with him- 
self. 

He was much more concerned the next morning, when, after relieving the 
Doctor for his regular morning visits, he was startled an hour later by the 
abrupt return of that gentleman. His face was marked by some excitement 
and anxiety, which, nevertheless, struggled with that sense of the ludicrous 
which Californians in those days imported into most situations of perplexity 
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or catastrophe. Putting his hands deeply into his trouser pockets, he con- 
fronted his youthful partner behind the counter. 

‘* How much did you charge that Frenchwoman?”’ he said, gravely. 

‘Twenty-five cents,’’ said Kane, timidly. 

‘Well, I'd give it back and add two hundred and fifty dollars if she had 
never entered the shop.”’ 

‘What's the matter ?”’ 

‘‘Her head will be—in a mess of it in a day, I reckon! Why, man, 
you put enough plaster on it to cloth and paper the dome of the Capitol ! 
You drew her scalp together so that she couldn’t shut her eyes without climb- 
ing up the bed post! You mowed her hair off so that she'll have to wear a 
wig for the next two years, and handed it to her in a beau-ti-ful sealed 
package! They talk of sueing me, and killing you out of hand.’ 

‘*She was bleeding a great deal and looked faint,’’ said the junior partner. 
**T thought I ought to stop that.’’ 

**And you did, by thunder! Though it might have been better business 
for the shop if I'd found her a crumbling ruin here than lathed and plastered 
in this fashion over there! However,’’ he added, with a laugh, seeing an 
angry light in his junior partner’s eyes, ‘‘she don’t seem to mind it; the 
cursing all comes from them. She rather likes your style, and praises it, 
that’s what gets me! Did you talk to her much?’ he added, looking criti: 
cally at his partner. 

‘**T only told her to sit still or she’d bleed to death,’’ said Kane, curtly. 

‘‘Humph! She jabbered something about your being ‘strong,’ and know- 
ing just how to handle her. Well, it can’t be helped now. I think I came in 
time for the worst of it, and have drawn their fire. Don’t do it again! The 
next time a woman with a cut head and long hair tackles you, fill up her 
scalp with lint and tannin, and pack her off to some of the big shops and 
make them pick it out.’’ And with a good-humored nod, he started off to 
finish his interrupted visits. 

With a vague sense of remorse, and yet a consciousness of some injustice 
done him, Mr. Kane resumed his occupation with filters and funnels, and 
mortars and triturations. He was so gloomily preoccupied that he did not, 
as usual, glance out of the window, or he would have observed the mining 
stranger of the previous night before it. It was not until the man’s bowed 
shoulders blocked the light of the doorway that he looked up and recognized 


. . . ‘ . . 
him. Kane was in no mood to welcome his appearance. His presence too 
actively recalled the last night’s adventure, of which he was a witness— albeit 


a sympathizing one! Kane shrank from the allusions which he felt he would 
be sure to make. And with his present ill luck, he was by no means sure 
that his administrations even to him had been any more successful than they 
had been to the Frenchwoman. But a glance at his good-humored face and 
kindling eyes removed that suspicion. Nevertheless, he felt somewhat em- 
barrassed and impatient, and perhaps could not entirely conceal it. He forgot 
that the rudest natures are sometimes the most delicately sensitive to slights, 
and the stranger had noticed his manner, and began, apologetically : 

‘“T allowed I'd jest drop in anyway to tell ye that these thar pills you gave 
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me did me a heap o’ good so far, though mebbe it’s only fair to give the 
others a show too, which I'm reckonin’ to do.”’ He paused, and then, in 
more submissive confidence, went on: ‘ But first | wanted to hev you excuse 
me for hevin’ asked all them questions about that high-toned lady last night, 
when it warn’t none o’ my business. [| was a darned fool.’’ 

Mr. Kane instantly saw that it was no use to kcep up his attitude of secrecy, 
or impose upon the ignorant, simple man, and said hurriedly: ‘‘Oh, no! 
The lady is very well known. She is the proprietress of a restaurant down 
the street—a hous open to everybody. Her name is Madame Le Blan You 
may have heard of her before.”’ 

To his surprise the man exhibited no diminution of interest nor change of 
sentiment at this intelligence. ‘‘Then,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ I reckon I might 
get to see her again. Ye see, Mr. Kane, I rather took a fancy to her general 
style and gait—arter seein’ her in that fix last night. It was rather like them 
play pictures on the stage. Ye don’t think she’d make any fuss to seein’ a 
rough old ‘forty-niner’ like me?’’ 


‘*Hardly,’’ said Kane, ** but there might be some objection from her gen- 
tlemen friends,’’? he added, with a smile —‘‘ Jack Lane, a gambler who keeps 


a faro bank in her rooms, and Jimmy O’ Ryan, a prizefighter who is one of 
her ‘chuckers out’.”’ 

This further revelation of Madame Le Blane’s entourage apparently gave the 
miner no concern. He looked at Kane, nodded and repeated slowly and 
appreciatively : ‘‘ Yes! keeps a gamblin’ and faro bank and a prizefighter. 
I reckon that might be about her gait and style, too. And you say she 
lives 

He stopped, for at this moment a man entered the shop quickly, shut the 
door behind him, and turned the key in the lock. It was done so quickly, 
that Kane instinctively felt that the man had been loitering in the vicinity 
and had approached from the side street. A single glance at the intruder’s 
face and figure showed him that it was the bully of whom he had just spoken. 
He had seen that square, brutal face once before, confronting the police in a 
riot, and had not forgotten it. But to-day, with the flush of liquor upon it, 
it had an impatient awkwardness and confused embarrassment that he could 
not account fer. He did not comprehend that the genuine bully is seldom 
deliberate of attack, and is obliged—in common with many of the combative 
lower animals—to lash himself into a previous fury of provocation. This 
probably saved him—as perhaps some instinctive feeling that he was in no 
immediate danger, kept him cool. He remained standing quietly behind the 
counter. Allen glanced around, carelessly, looking at the shelves. 

The silence of the two men apparently increased the ruffian’s rage and 
embarrassment. Suddenly he leaped into the air with a whoop and clumsily 
executed a negro double shuffle on the floor, which jarred the glasses vet 
was otherwise so singularly ineffective and void of purpose that he stopped 
in the midst of it and had to content himself with glaring at Kane. 

‘*Well,”’ said Kane quietly, ‘‘ what does all this mean? What do you 
want here?” 


“What does it mean?’’ repeated the bully, finding his voice in a high 
| ‘ gz 
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falsetto, designed to imitate Kane’s. ‘‘It means I’m goin’ to play merry 
h-ll with this shop! It means I’m goin’ to clean it out and the blank hair- 
cuttin’ blank that keeps it! What do I want here? Well, what I want I 
intend to help myself to !—and all h-ll can’t stop me! And,’’ working him- 
self to the striking point, ‘* who the blank are you to ask me?”’ He sprang 
towards the counter, but at the same moment Allen seemed to slip almost 
imperceptibly and noiselessly between them, and Kane found himself con- 
fronted only by the miner’s broad back. 

‘*Hol’ yer hosses, stranger,’ said Allen slowly, as the ruffian suddenly 
collided with his impassiye figure. ‘‘ I’m asick man comin’ in yer for medi- 
cine. I’ve got something wrong with my heart, and goings on like this yer, 
kinder sets it to thumpin’!”’ 

‘Blank you and your blank heart !’’ screamed the bully, turning in a fury 
of amazement and contempt at this impotent interruption. ‘ Who ‘i 

But his voice stopped! Allen’s powerful right arm had passed over his 
head and shoulders like a steel hoop and pinioned his elbows against his 
sides. Held rigidly upright, he attempted to kick, but Allen’s right leg here 
advanced, and firmly held his lower limbs against the counter that shook to 
his struggles and blasphemous outcries. Allen turned quietly to Kane and 
with a gesture of his unemployed arm said confidentially: ‘‘ Would ye mind 
passin’ me down that ar—Romantic Spirits of Ammonyer ye gave me last 
night ?”’ 

Kane caught at the idea, and handed him the bottle. 

‘*Thar,’’ said Allen, taking out the stopper and holding the pungent spirit 
against the bully’s dilated nostrils and vociferous mouth, ‘‘thar! smell that, 
and taste it! it will do ye good. It was pow’ful kammin’ to me last night.’’ 

The ruffian gasped, coughed, choked ; but his blasphemous voice died 
* away in a suffocating hiccough. 

‘*Thar,’’ continued Allen, as his now subdued captive relaxed his strug- 
gling, ‘‘ ye’r better and so am I. It’s quieter here now, and ye ain’t affectin’ 
my heart so bad. A little’ fresh air will make us both all right.’”? He turned 
again to Kane, in his former subdued, confidential manner: ‘‘ Would ye 
mind openin’ that door?”’ 

Kane flew to the door, unlocked it and held it wide open. The bully again 
began to struggle, but a second inhalation of the hartshorn quelled him and 
enabled his captor to drag him to the door. As they emerged upon the side- 
walk the bully, with a final desperate struggle, freed his arm and grasped his 
pistol at his hip pocket, but at the same moment Allen deliberately caught 
his hand and, with a powerful side throw, cast him on the pavement, retain- 
ing the weapon in his own hand. ‘‘I’ve one of my own,” he said to the 
prostrate man, ‘‘ but I reckon I’]l keep this yer, too, until you're better.’’ 

The crowd that had collected, quickly recognizing the notorious and discom- 
fitted bully, were not of a class to offer him any sympathy, and he slunk away 
followed by their jeers. Allen returned cuietly to the shop. Kane was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, and yet oppressed with his simple friend’s fatuous admir- 
ation for a woman who could keep such ruffians in her employ. ‘‘ You know 
who that man was, I suppose ?’’ he said. 
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**T reckon it was that ’ar prizefighter belongin’ to that high-toned lady,”’ 
returned Allen simply. ‘‘ But he don’t know anything about lin’. 
B’ gosh! only that I was afraid of bringin’ on that heart trouble, I mout 
hev hurt him back’’ 

‘“They think—’’ hesitated Kane, ‘‘ that—I—was rough in my treatment 
of that woman and maliciously cut off her hair. This attack was reveng: 
or—’’ he hesitated still more, as he remembered Dr. Sparlow’s indication olf 
the woman’s feeling, ‘‘ or-that bully’s idea of reven 


vo 
gt . 


‘“THE WITNESS IS A PATIENT, YOUR HONOR, WHOM I EXAMINED SOME WEEKS A 
FOUND SUFFERING FROM VALVULAR DISEASE OF THE HEART, HE IS DEAD 
Drawn by F W. Read 


‘*T see,’? nodded Allen, opening his small, sympathetic eyes on Kane with 
an exasperating air of secrecy, ‘“just jealousy.”’ 


Kane reddened in sheer hopelessness of explanation: ‘‘ No—it w 
ing his wages, as he thought.’’ 

‘Never ye mind, pard,’’ said Allen confidentially. ‘‘I’ll set ’em both 
right. Ye see, this sorter gives me a show to call at that thar restaurant and 
give him back his six shooter and set her on the right trail for you. Why, 
Lordy ! I was here when you was fixin’ her—I’m testimony o’ tl ly you 
did it—and she’ll remember me. I'll sorter waltz round thar this afternoon. 
But I reckon I won’t be keepin’ you from your work any longer. And look 
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yar !—I say, pard !—this is seein’ life in ’Frisco, ain't it! Gosh! I’ve had 
more high times in this very shop in two days than I’ve hed in two years of 
St. Jo! So long, Mr. Kane!’’ He waved his hand, lounged slowly out of 
the shop, gave a parting glance up the street, passed tht window and was 
gone. 

The next day being a half holiday for Kane, he did not reach the shop 
until after noon. ‘‘ Your mining friend, Allen, has been here,’’ said Doctor 
Sparlow. ‘‘I took the liberty of introducing myself and induced him to let 
me carefully examine him. He was a little shy and I’m sorry for it, as I 
fear he has some serious organic trouble with his heart and ought to have a 
more thorough examination.’’ Seeing Kane’s unaffected concern, he added : 
‘You might influence him to do so. He’s a good fellow and ought to take 
some care of himself. By the way, he told me to tell you that he’d seen 
Madame Le Blanc and made it all right about you. He seems to be quite 
infatuated with the woman.”’ 


‘*]’m sorry he ever saw her,”’ 


said Kane, bitterly. 

‘*Well, his seeing her seems to have saved the shop from being smashed 
up and you from getting a punched head,’’ returned the doctor, with a laugh. 
‘*He’s no fool. Yet it’s a freak of human nature that a simple hayseed like 
that—a man who’s lived in the backwoods all his life—is likely to be the first 
to tumble before a pot of French rouge like her.’’ 

Indeed, in a couple of weeks there was no further doubt of Mr. Reuben 
Allen’s infatuation. He dropped into the shop frequently on his way to and 
from the restaurant, where he now regularly took his meals. He spent his 
evenings in gambling in its private room. Yet Kane was by no means sure 
that he was losing his money there unfairly—or that he was used as a pigeon 
by the proprietress and her friends. The bully O’Ryan was turned away. 
Sparlow grimly suggested that Allen had simply taken his place, but Kane 
ingenuously retorted that the doctor was only piqued because Allen evaded 
his professional treatment. Certainly the patient had never consented to 
another examination, although he repeatedly and gravely bought medicines, 
and was a generous customer. Once.or twice Kane thought it his duty to 
caution Allen against his new friends and enlighten him as to Madame Le 
Blane’s reputation, but his suggestions were received with a good-humored 
submission that was either the effect of unbelief or of perfect resignation to 
the fact, so that he desisted. 

One morning Dr. Sparlow said cheerfully: ‘‘ Would you like to hear the 
last thing about your friend and the Frenchwoman? The boys can’t account 
for her singling out a fellow like that for her friend, so they say that the night 
that she cut herself at the féte and dropped in here for assistance, she found 
nobody here but Allen—a chance customer! That it was he who cut off her 
hair and bound up her wounds in that sincere fashion, and she believed he 
had saved her life.’’ The doctor grinned maliciously as he added: ‘‘And as 
that’s the way history is written, you see your reputation is safe.’’ 

It may have been a month later that San Francisco was thrown into a par- 
oxysm of horror and indignation over the assassination of a prominent citizen 
and official in the gambling rooms of Madame Le Blane at the hands of a 
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notorious gambler. The gambler had escaped; but, in one of those rare 
spasms of vengeful morality which sometimes overtake communities who 
have too long winked at and suffered the existence of evil, the fair proprietress 
and her whole entourage were arrested and hauled before the Coroner’s jury at 
the inquest. The greatest excitement prevailed ; it was said that if the jury 
failed in their duty the Vigilance Committee had arranged for the destruction 
of the establishment, and the deportation of its inmates. The crowd that had 
collected around the building was reinforeed by Kane and Doctor Sparlow, 
who had closed their shop in the next block to attend. When Kane had 
fought his way into the building and the temporary court, held in the splen- 
didly furnished gambling saloon, whose gilded mirrors reflected the eager 
faces of the crowd, the Chief of Police was giving his testimony in a formal, 
official manner—impressive only for its relentless and impassive revelation of 
the character and antecedents of the proprietress. The house had been long 
under the espionage of the police; Madame Le Blane had a dozen aliases ; she 
was ‘‘wanted’’ in New Orleans, in New York, in Havana! It was in her 
house that Dyer, the bank clerk, committed suicide ; it was there that Col. 
Hooley was set upon by her bully, O’ Ryan; it was she—Kane heard with 
reddening cheeks—who defied the police with riotous conduct at a féte two 
months ago. As he coolly recited the counts of this shameful indictment, 
Kane looked eagerly around for Allen, whom he knew had been arrested as a 
witness. How would he take this terrible disclosure? He was sitting with 
the others ; his arm thrown over the back of his chair and his good-humored 
face turned towards the woman, in his old confidential attitude. She, gor- 
geously dressed, painted but unblushing, was cool, collected and cynical. 

The Coroner next called the only witness of the actual tragedy, ‘‘ Reuben 
Allen.’’ The man did not move, nor change his position. The summons 
was repeated ; a policeman touched him on the shoulder. There was a pause, 
and the officer announced: ‘‘ He has fainted, your honor.”’ 

‘*Ts there a physician present ?’’ asked the Coroner, 

Sparlow edged his way quickly to the front. ‘‘I’m a medical man,’’ he 
said to the Coroner, as he passed quickly to the still upright, immovable 
figure and knelt beside it, with his head upon its heart. There was an awed 
silence as, after a pause, he rose slowly to his feet. 

‘The witness is a patient, your honor, whom I examined some weeks ago 
and found suffering from valvular disease of the heart. He is dead.”’ 
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THE MAY-POLE DANCE, 


MAY PARTIES HEREABOUTS. 


By Rose_Le MERCIER. 


NENTRAL PARK, in New York city, during the month of May, is al- 
( most completely given up to the children. Every Saturday during the 
month thousands of the little people flock there to dance around the 
May-pole, and to do homage to the May Queen. Each separate May party has 
its own queen—a happy little sovereign, in whose fairy kingdom there is noth- 
ing but happiness. There are no cares of state ; her subjects and the officers 
of her court have nothing to do but to wear splendid costumes and to eat 
lunch and amuse themselves. Her rule is an absolute monarchy—even over 
the Park policeman, who has his orders to respect the will of the May Queen, 
and to allow her subjects to walk on the grass as much as ever they please. 
No wonder, then, that all the children, rich and poor, in New York, look 
forward so eagerly to the first Saturday in May. For weeks beforehand their 
vagrant thoughts have wandered away from grammar, and arithmetjc, and 
geography, and spelling, out into the green world of the Park, where the 
flowers are beginning to bloom and the birds are singing. 
The queen has been chosen and work started by grown-ups (who are use- 
ful in their way, even if they don’t seem to have any real fun) upon the 
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costumes to be worn—for even the poor- 
est children make a brave showing on 
May Days in their red, white and blue 
cheese-cloth, trimmed with garlands of 
paper roses. 

When at last the first of those happy 
Saturdays does come, there is not a child 
who has to be ‘‘waked”’ and ‘called 
early.’? Brown eyes, and blue eyes, and 
grey eyes, and black eyes, are opened 
almost as soon as on Christmas morning. 
fe There are those beautiful red, white and 
blue costumes to be put on for the day’s 
merry-making, and the wreathes of roses, 
and arches, and garlands of paper flowers 





T to be remembered and got together be- 
fore the wagon comes. Then there is the 
lunch basket to be filled ; the children 
stand around and watch with delighted 
eyes all the ‘‘ goodies’’ that go into it— 
sandwiches, and hard-boiled eggs, and 
_ cake and pickles, and all sorts of lovely 
things ; and there has been a report 
circulated that there is actually going to 
be—ice cream ! At last the wagon comes, - 

“YM TO BE QUEEN OF THE MAY!” 

: full of other children 
of the neighborhood, 
and the long, de- 
lightful ride to the 
Park begins. Every 
one turns to give a 
smile to the wagon- 

L ful of happy Méty- 


party children; 
some of the grown- 
ups, who never have 
any holidays, even 
on Saturdays, feel 
pangs of envy as they 
look. And the wag- 
on goes right up 
Fifth Avenue, where 
all the rich folks live! 
There are crowds of 
fine carriages on the 
MAY KINGS. avenue, but none of 
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the people, with all their handsome clothes, look half so happy as the chil- 
dren in the wagon, with their gaily colored cheese-cloth and gilt paper and 
artificial flowers. 

There are ‘‘ ohs’’ and ‘‘ahs”’ from the children when the wagon enters 
the Park—for some of them do not_get to the Park very often, and they for- 
get between times how beautiful it is. When the wagon stops, the Queen is 
helped out first ; then the May-pole (a gorgeous be-ribboned and be-flowered 
affair, as you can see in the picture), then the maids of honor, and the 
officers and ladies of the court. 

There is a King of the May, too, but I am sorry to say that he doesn’t 
seem to be of much importance or to have much authority. The affairs of 
the May Queen’s kingdom are managed, it appears, on advanced lines of 
thought. As among the bees, the ruling power is vested in the queen. In 
short, the part played by the king in the festivities is somewhat like that of 
the groom at a wedding—necessary, but inconspicuous. 

Sometimes instead of putting on their May Day finery at home, the chil- 
dren bring it along in satchels and baskets and put it on after they get there. 
It is not very long, however, before they are dancing around the May-pole, 
twisting and untwisting the ribbons. Then there are other games to be 
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‘ 


‘KEEP OFF THE GRASS” ? 


WHO SAYS 


played. The girls like to play ‘‘ Many, Many Stars’’-—but the boys don’t 
like the kissing. They would rather go off and hunt for big game behind the 
trees and rocks, or endanger their lives at the edge of the lake. 

There are other May parties in progress, and wherever the eye lights there 
is a merry group of children, romping, playing, running and shouting. The 
Park policeman looks on indulgently as they roll and tumble and frolic on 
the grass. Here and there in the crowd some boy, with an eye to business, 
has established a peanut, candy and pop-corn stand, at which he does a 
thriving business. Among the other joys of the day, the children count the 
arrival of the kodak fiend, who is always on hand. They like the best,in 
the world to have their pictures taken ; and fearing lest they should not get 
the picture, they crowd around the camera so closely that it is impossible to 
get it properly focused. 

Of course the most enjoyable part of the whole day, however, is the lunch- 
hour. Then the baskets are brought out, and such an appetite as everyone 
has! The pop-corn, and the peanuts, and the candy which have been con- 
sumed during the morning do not at all interfere with it. If you are a 
‘‘ grown-up’? you have probably forgotten the delightful sensations which 
animated you when you took alternate bites from a ham sandwich, a hard 
boiled egg and a piece of cake with lots of icing on it—interspersed with 
sips of very sweet lemonade ; but then one loses most of the joys of life in 
becoming a grown-up, anyway. 
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It all comes true about the ice cream, sure enough, and the children feel 
that nothing more is left to be desired. After grown-ups finish a hearty 
meal they have to sit about stupidly and do nothing but talk ; they say that 
they do not feel like taking exercise. That, of course, is not the case with 
the children on May Day. If possible, the fun is more fast and furious after 
lunch than before. There are more games—and there are delightful rides on 
the merry-go-round. Before the time comes to go home, the whole party, 
Queen, King, and all, repair to the Menagerie, where the children and the 
animals stare at each other in mutual wonder. 

But the happy day, like all the good things of life, and even life itself, 
has come to an end at last. The wagon takes the children home again, and 
the May Queen, whose reign has been so short, whose rule has been so gentle, 
and whose subjects have been so happy, lays down her crown of flowers and 
abdicates her authority. 





THE PICNIC LUNCHEON, 


DAWN. 
By JENNIE Betrs HARTSWICK. 
Across the young day’s cheek a sudden blush 
Springs like a rose from out the dark’s abyss; 
A lark wings skyward through the deep’ning flush,— 
The night has met the morning with a kiss. 
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HUMMINGBIRD MOTIHE AND IIUMMINGBIRD, 


BIRD MIMICS, AND OTHERS. 


By J. OLIVER NUGENT. 

IMICRY as a method of* self-preservation is most practiced by the 
M smaller and weaker members of the animal kingdom. In most cases 
this mimicry is unconscious, and is the result of long years of the 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. In some cases, however— 
though it is confined to so few members of the bird family—this mimicry is 

conscious and only put in operation for a specific purpose. 
The commonest examples of unconscious mimicry are to be found in the 
toad with its dirt color, the Arctic hare with its snow-white coat, and the 
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chameleon which changes its color to suit the background. With insects, 
mimicry takes a more elaborate form, and goes so far as to imitate the shape 
as well as the color of inanimate things, sometimes even taking the subordin- 
ate markings of the objects imitated. 

One of the most interesting instances of mimicry which I have witnessed is 
that of the hummingbird-moth. Two species are to be found in New York 
state. The Thyreus Abbati, the one most frequently met in Westchester 
County, is a very pretty and conspicuous insect when its wings are spread. 
Its wings are olive-brown, and the upper ones are traversed by numerous 
wavy bands. The lower wings are nearly plain, but along the upper margin 
runs a broad stripe of bright yellow, which is very visible when the wings are 
spread. There is no insect more interesting to the spectator if he will take 
his stand in the flower garden or near the honeysuckle vine on a fine summer 
day, and quictly wait there. Suddenly, as he watches a flower, his eyes see 
a kind of shadowy form flitting in front of him, and his ears are greeted by 
the hum which accompanies the flight of the moth. Presently it selects one 
of the flowers, poises itself within an inch or so of the blossom, its body then 
becomes visible, while its rapidly vibrating wings look like two misty patches 
on the sides of the motionless body, a wonderful long and slender tongue 
is thrust from the head and plunged deeply into the recesses of the flower ; 
and thus suspended in mid air the insect takes its sweet repast. 

It is a very remarkable fact that humming-birds themselves feed in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Now, let the observer lift his hand or otherwise 
move his body, and the creature is gone, how or where it is impossible to 
say, so amazingly swift are its darting movements. Still it will come back 
time and time again if no movement be made, and poise before some favorite 
flower in the same mysterious manner. The habits of this moth can easily be 
studied while on the wing, as they are most fearless, coming within two feet 
of the spectator. 

I once, in order to study the insect, fixed a small wad of cotton dipped in 
a mixture of honey and water to a slender stick two feet in length and held it 
just outside of my studio window near the honeysuckle vine. In a few min- 
utes one of these insects made its appearance flying rapidly back and forth in 
front of the vine, till all of a sudden it spied the cotton. Seeming somewhat 
surprised, it made a dash at the cotton and quickly withdrew ; but in a few 
seconds it returned, flying back and forth in front of the cotton as if for ob- 
servation, then stopped and thrust forth its tongue. The mixture of honey 
and water seemed very agreeable to the moth, which poised itself there for some 
time. At length I drew the stick gently toward me until the moth was 
within ten inches of my face; this did not seem to bother the insect in the 
least, and I studied it most carefully until a sudden twitching in my fingers 
caused the stick to move, and my fair companion was off. 

Another of these insects which is to be found in New York, although more 
scarce, is the Thyreus Nesus. This insect is small in size, has the abdomen 
banded with white, and the yellow streak on the lower wing is replaced by one 
of blood-red, to which the insect owes its specific name. From the classics we 
learn that the centaur Nesus was pierced to the heart by the arrow of Hercules, 
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and the flowing blood is fancifully supposed to be represented by the crimson 
streak of the lower wings. The name Thyreus is taken from the Greek signi- 
fying ‘‘a shield,’’ and is probably given to the insects in allusion to their 
shape when their wings are closed. 

So closely does the bearing of this moth, including the sound made by its 
wings, resemble that of a humming-bird, that the people believed England to 
possess a species of humming-bird. And for some time accounts appeared in 
different scientific papers describing the supposed humming- birds. 

But it is to the warmer climates that we turn to look for birds and insects 
of the brightest hue. Well do I remember while in Florida, visiting the 
many curiosity shops where South American birds and insects were ex- 
hibited, the gaudy colors they possessed. In my illustration I have 
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shown a species of South American humming-bird moth and humming-bird 
which were captured at Para on the Amazon. 

The naturalist Bates, in one of his talks to the Linnwan Society of London, 
describes this moth as follows: ‘‘'This moth, Macroglosa Titan, is somewhat 
f flight and 
the way it poises itself before a flower while probing it with its proboscis, are 
precisely like the same actions of the humming-birds. The general color of 
the wings is a purplish-brown. The upper wings, however, have a line 
of white markings. The body is of the same color as the wings, with a 
whitish band about the abdomen. The throat is of a bluish-white, fading 
into a dull brown. At the tip of the moth’s body is a brush of long hair scales 
resembling feathers which, being expanded, looks very much like a bird’s 
tail.’’ 


smaller than the humming-birds generally are, but its manner 
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WOMEN IN CLUB LIFE. 
By JENNIE JUNE CROLY 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVIIL. 

ISTORIANS have not been accustomed to take women into account 
| | when writing of events which shape the destinies of nations. Yet 
women, even as individuals, without recognized functions, have played 
no inconsiderable part in the world’s history, swayed by religious zeal, patri- 
otism, or strong, absorbing human love. For it must be said to the credit of 
women that the motives for action which have taken them out of the quiet 
groove in which custom, tradition and the laws of motherhood placed them, 
were not selfish ambition, or aggrandizement, but supreme desire for the 
furtherance of some unselfish object, a possibly fanatical and mistaken zeal, 
but one that lifted them out of themselves, and endowed them with a power 
of achievement that turned the potential scale, and gave a new direction or 

inspiration to national life. 
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It was not until the nineteenth century that women began to realize the 
strength of co-ordination, of co-operation to achieve a given purpose, and the 
first exercise of this power was in a very small way; in ‘‘ Mite’’ and “ Mis- 
sion’’ societies for the spread of the gospel, and to help the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Following these were the beginnings of the great educational movement led 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, and later the work for suffrage, temperance and the 
anti-slavery cause ; all of which, however, had been begun, and were mainly, 
up to the fifties, led by men. 

No better or stronger picture of the condition of women at this period can 
be found than Margaret Fuller’s ‘‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.’”’ Her 
just soul revolts at its pitiful subjectness, but sees small chance of escape. 
Her somewhat masculine quality of mind anticipates little of the enlargement 
which was to come to women a few years later by their own efforts. Up to 
the sixties, it must be remembered, there were no secular organizations of 
women. They had no rights in property, not even in their earnings ; nor in 
their own children. There were no women’s colleges, and few schools of the 
collegiate class where women could receive more than a ‘‘ seminary ’’ education. 

The first organization in New York founded by a woman was in 1864; 
and was in the nature of a revolt from the arbitrary methods of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which urged and appropriated all the funds which the 
religious zeal of women could gather for its work, but allowed them no voice 
in the use or distribution. The women began to see urgent need for mission 
work at home, and Mrs. Doremus voiced this strongly felt need in the estab- 
lishment of her ‘‘ Home and Foreign Missionary Society,” which still main- 
tains its own working force, sustains its own body of men and women workers 
abroad, and at home, and has obliged the Board of Foreign Missions of several 
different denominations to consent, in self-defence, to the formation of inde- 
pendent women ‘‘ auxiliaries,’’ or who, at least, have a voice in affairs 

This is a little anticipating the course of events, but it completes the retro- 
spective view necessary to -the historic development of woman socially 
and intellectually up to the latter half of the century, and the conditions in 
which the beginnings of club life found her. 

The contests in regard to the woman’s right to her own earnings, to prop- 
erty, and the power to make a will, were going on, or just beginning in some 
States, in 1868, when the first women’s clubs were formed in New York and 
Boston. It was in 1869 that rights in property and earnings were first 
granted to women in Wyoming, Minnesota and District of Columbia. also the 
right to earnings in I1linois. 

The sources of power and progress, in money, education and choice of occu- 
pation, were, therefore, in the possession of women only to a very limited 
extent. 

The word ‘‘ club,’’ used by women to designate the beginning of what was 
really an educational and intellectually progressive movement, was the occasion 
of considerable misconception. Men could only attach to it the meaning it 
had for them in their own vocabulary, viz., a place in which to lounge, drink, 
smoke and play cards. This was far from the idea of women. To women it 
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meant ‘‘ opportunity ’’; an experiment in co-operation which would enlarge 
their horizon, open the door to the acquisition of knowledge, and give to 
their social life a meaning and a purpose. It meant also, as was stated in 
the first constitution of the first women’s club, to break down the walls of 
prejudice ; to bridge the chasms between women ; obliterate the lines of sep- 
aration ; and bring women together on the basis of womanhood alone. 

Measurably, gradually, and quite naturally, this has been accomplished. 
No distinction of class, or sect, or opinion, has entered into the foundation 
principles of any woman’s club. Each one, started at different times, and 
under varying conditions, by an apparently simul:«neous impulse, became 
an embodiment of purely democratic and altruistic ideas. Each for all, and 
all for each, was the motive which inspired their work and action, creating in 
time a curiously strong and vital sense of fellowship and unity of spirit and 
action. The first effort of these clubs was to form a more or less elastic or- 
ganization, and acquire orderly, that is, parliamentary, methods of pro- 
cedure. This alone to women whose lives had previously been, for the most 
part, isolated and desultory, though perhaps filled with domestic cares. was 
a tremendous step in advance. 

For it must be remembered that the club life of women did not begin with 
women leaders and agitators. It advocated no propaganda ; it simply ad- 
(lressed itself to the woman in the home, and endeavored to satisfy her desire 
to know, and make herself more widely useful. An informal census taken 
several years ago revealed the fact that out of about five hundred thousand 
club women ninety-five per cent. were wives and mothers. 

The second step in the woman’s club life was the organization of the 
‘‘General Federation,’’ in 1889. This grew out of an invitation extended 
by Sorosis, the first women’s club, to women’s clubs in different parts of the 
country to come together and celebrate its twenty-first birthday by a gathering 
of clubs, by making each other’s acquaintance, by comparing methods of 
work, by the cultivation of the ‘“‘ broader spirit of fellowship,’’ and by the 
‘‘ furtherance of the larger aims,’’ which meant the formation of a perma- 
nent Federation of Clubs, covering the whole country. 

This work was actually accomplished. A three days’ session resulted in 
the organization of a provisional committee empowered to draft a constitu- 
tion, divide territory, appoint local chairmen, establish a chain of corre- 
spondence, and, in short, do the work necessary to a complete canvass of the 
field and concentration of its forces at a ratification convention in New York 
in 1890, when a complete organization was effected. This great work, done 
so quietly, changed the aspect of the woman’s club. From local organizations 
of varying size and influence, it became a movement of constantly growing 
importance, centralized, yet divergent, every part preserving its own individ- 
uality, yet loyally preserving their relationship, and adding their force to the 
strength of the federated body. From a beginning in 1889 of considerably 
less than one hundred clubs, the ‘‘ General Federation of Women’s Clubs’”’ 
grew, in four years, to a body of nearly five hundred clubs, each with a mem- 
bership varying from twenty-five to five hundred women, and representing 
the best intellectual and social life of the community. 
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The key which had been struck in the beginnings, of freedom from bias and 
prejudice, became the universal note to which the mind and heart of the 
liberated American woman responded. 

The formation of the General Federation was quickly followed by the 
federation of clubs in the different States. In the beginning of 1894 four 
States had their women’s clubs largely enlisted under the banner of a State 
Federation, Maine leading the way. In 1898 there were upwards of thirty 
States federated, all of which were in loyal affiliation with the General Fed- 
eration, but each forming their own organization, making their own laws, and 
exercising entire right of self-government. 

The membership in these State organizations is composed of clubs, not 
individuals, and a State may therefore represent a much larger number of 
persons numerically than another whose clubs are more by count, but of 
smaller size. New York State Federation, for example, shows a list of 228 
clubs, representing 30,000 women. 

Illinois and lowa each contain in their State organization nearly three 
hundred clubs, but do not represent as large a numerical force as New York 
State. 

The majority of State organizations meet annually, the subjects discussed 
during the three days’ sessions representing as nearly and completely as pos- 
sible those which are found of permanent and practical interest in the clubs. 
Occasionally a State organization sanctions, and endeavors to promote, a work 
adopted by one of its sections; as in New York State, the section of phil- 
anthropy has adopted, as a work sanctioned by the State, the founding of a 
trade school for girls. 

The desire for self-improvement, the acquisition of methods in the local 
club, was followed by efforts in many different directions for the public 
benefit. These usually took educational or charitable form. In some 
instances it was the formation of public libraries. Western New York has 
been particularly active in this direction. In other sections, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, the free classes of clubs led to important organizations 
established and carried on successfully for the benefit of working girls, after a 
start had been made, largely by the girls themselves. 

One club in Wilmington, Delaware, founded and carries on an industrigl 
school for girls ; several have built and maintained free hospitals, and others, 
in remote neighborhoods, provide lectures and musical entertainments, which 
are an important factor in the social life of the perhaps scattered community. 

In a number of towns club houses have been built, which are not only club 
homes, but centres of refined social and intellectual life. These multiplied 
activities have furnished an unlimited and constantly growing field of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of every gift and resource possessed by women. It has 
given them an arena in which to display latent talents ; and it has created 
for them numberless positions in which the exercise of ability obtains for 
them more or less of honor and distinction. 

The danger to the best interests of women’s clubs lies in their too rapid 
multiplication, and in the accession of a membership who go from one club 
to another as a new form of amusement and of passing away the time, with- 
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out an idea beyond the interest of the moment. Such influence can be 
nothing but deleterious, and lowering to best standards. 

As an open door to continued educational opportunties, as an aid to higher 
social purpose and standards, as destructive to caste prejudice and an aid in 
promoting unity upon non-partisan lines, the local club has been of untold 
advantage to all classes of women. The idea has, however, been seized with 
avidity for all kinds of purposes, often specialized and trivial; therefore 
derogatory to the woman’s club idea, which is broad, high and noble, repre- 
senting those interests which are universal in their application and human in 
the best sense in their purpose and character. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs now represents thirty-four 
federated States, and local clubs in every State in the Union. Its size, and 
the difficulty of holding its biennial conventions in buildings large enough to 
contain its thousands of delegates and representative women, has suggested 
a reorganization on more strictly federal lines, in which States only would be 
represented in the general body, and the local club find its representation 
through the State. This may possibly be accomplished, but it will lose in 
that case the most inspiring spectacle ever presented to the world, of a great 
concourse of women, actuated by high motives, working towards ideals of life 
and character, representing city and country in the North, East, South and 
West ; yet all moved and guided by the spirit of unity and love. 


MAY MORNING. 
By FLORENCE M, METCALFE, 
The joy of morning, now the May is here! 


I see the light-shaft pierce the trembling dewdrop, 
And every grassblade sparkle with a tear. 


| OPE my window to the joy of morning— 


O May! the hedge is fringed with snow-white blossoms, 
Thy pathway shines with dandelion’s gold, 

The lilac scatters warm, delicious fragrance 
From plumy clusters in a leafy fold. 


Intoxicated, from a cup of sweetness 
The wild bee tumbles forth in reeling flight ; 
He leaves the fickle moth to vain coquetting 
With bashful violets, nestled low from sight. 


Let us go forth in some old hillside orchard, 
Take time to linger, and to rest the sight 

On stretching apple boughs whose gnarled branches 
Are wreathed with tints of May in pink and white. 


For many a time this dreamy Springtide beauty 
Will come to us again in darker hours, 
Reminding wistfully that full fruition 
Can never equal the unfolding flowers. 
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RAMON REYES LALA. 


Mr. Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of Ma- 
nila, whose illustrated paper upon “The 
Pirates of the Philippines’? we have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers in 
this number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar 
Montuiy, is the author of that widely 
circulated volume, ‘‘The Philippine Isl- 
ands,” issued by The Continental Pub- 





RAMON REYES LALA. 


lishing Company, of New York City. For 
eight years Mr. Lala has been a citizen of 
the United States, by naturalization—the 
only Filipino, it is said, who enjoys this 
distinction. He is a man of high attain- 
ments and culture, and has written a great 
deal upon his native land for the leading 
American periodicals. During the past 
season Mr. Lala has delivered throughout 
the United States a series of illustrated 


lectures upon the various phases of the 
Philippine question, embracing the life, 
customs, needs, and possibilities of the 
people. om 

‘* JENNIE JUNE.” 


After reading the able and interesting 


article upon ‘‘ Woman in Club Life,’’ pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number of Frank 
Lesuie’s Porutar Montruty, and looking 


upon the portrait of the kindly 
familiar face of its author, Mrs. 
Jennie June Croly, everybody 
will welcome heres a few addi- 
tional words about that famous 
and popular person. The New 
York 7imes has told it, so we are 
giving away no confidence in 
mentioning 1855 as the year in 
which, as a staff member of 
Noah’ s Sunday Timea, Jennie June 
Croly began the literary career 


through which her name has be- 
come a household word, both in 
America and England, which lat- 
ter is the land of her birth. 
Aftet forty-five years of active 
newspaper and club work, in 
both of which fields Mrs. Croly 
was the first woman, sheis about 
to take leave, for an indefinite 
period, of the land which has 
been her home since childhood, 
_} and return to that of her birth. 


In recognition of her long and 

faithful service, a ‘‘ press recep- 
tion”? was lately held under t direction 
of the Woman’s Press Club of New York 


City, to enable her many friends of the 


press and the public to offer her a final 
tribute 
The Woman’s Press Club was founded 


by Mrs. Croly in 1889, when there seemed 
to be a demand for an organization which 
should particularly represent newspaper 
women, of whom by this time there was a 
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goodly number. Mrs. Croly was elected 
President of the club, and she still fills 
that office. 

Her club work began in 1868, when she 
called together a number of women and 
laid before them the plans for organization. 
They were enthusiastically received, and 
from this small seed of thought developed 
” the first of women’s clubs. 
Since that time Mrs. Croly has been ac- 
tively engaged in club work. She was the 
first President, and is now the Honorary 
President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. While declining 
the same office in the General Federation, 
which was established in 1890, she founded 
and was the editor of the Woman’s Cyele, 
the first number of which was published 
in September, 1889, and this journal be- 
came the organ for the foundation work of 
the Federation. 

When Mrs. Croly started this work she 
was obliged to abanden that of a different 
nature in which she had been engaged for 
thirty-five years. During the first year of 
her newspaper work she had started a du- 
plicate correspondence, which later be- 
came the syndicate system now in use, 
Beginning with five well-known journals, 
her correspondence increased until her 
letters appeared in leading papers in every 
State in the Union. 

The first columns devoted to women 
were started by Mrs. Croly in the New 
York Dispatch and Noah's Sunday Times, 
under the headings ‘‘ Gossip With and for 
Ladies”’ and ‘‘ Parlor and Sidewalk Gos- 
sip.” She remained with the latter paper 
for five years as assistant editor and dra- 
matic critic. She was connected also with 
the staff of the New York Times under Mr. 
Raymond for nine years. She left that 
pesition to accept the editorship of the 
Weekly Illustrated News. This shortly af- 
terward became a monthly magazine, but 
she retained her place with it for twenty- 
seven years. 

In fact, there are few New York papers 
or magazines with which Mrs. Croly has 
not at one time or another been connected. 

During the first years of her work Mrs. 
Croly used other pen-names besides that 
of ‘Jennie June,’ some of which are 
‘‘Margaret Maybel,’”’ ‘ Satanella,”’ “ Veni 
Vidi,” and “ Evergreen.’’ In addition to 
her vast amount of newspaper work, she 
has written a number of books, the last 
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one being published in 1898, and the 
amount of labor which it involved will 
be a lasting proof of her interest in the 
subject. This is entitled ‘‘The History of 
the Woman’s Club Movement in America.” 


wt 


THE BRAVE BURRO OF 
DORNKOP. 
A BOER-ISH BALLAD, 


At the time of the famous (or infamous) 
Jameson raid into the Transvaal, in 1896, 
when the detachment thet went out from 
the Rand to meet “Dr. Jim” returned 
pell-mell they left behind them in their 
flight an African burro hitched to a moun- 
tain gun. Unlike the mules of Ladysmith, 
this faithful creature did not stampede, but 
held his ground, braying incessantly. The 
episode was a source of boisterous amuse- 
ment to the Boers, and was made the sub- 
ject of the following ironical lines, written 
by Mr. Harold Bolce (author of that much- 
discussed article, ‘‘The Fighting Boers,”’ 
in the February number of Frank Lesiie’s 
Porutar Monta ty), then a resident of the 
Rand. The donkey is supposed to be sing- 
ing, and this is his song: 


Shall I from such a scene levant 
Like human warriors in retreat? 
Mine is a race of adamant, 
With sturdier virtues in its feet. 


Through glorified Jerusalem 
A deity in triumph rode 
Upon a patriarchal stem 
Of him who sings this timely ode! 


An altar built on Peor’s height 
Was reared to canonize an ass 
Who saw, alone, that Higher Light 
The rebel Balaam tried to pass. 


So from my post I scorn to fly 
And my ancestral glory blight ; 

Let those of fewer legs than 
Eclipse me in the hour of flight ! 


I’ll stay and sing my yonk-keyonks, 
The bene of this latter day, 

The nerviest of Cecil’s donks, 
The only warrior left to bray. 


I’m not a Pegasus, ah, no! 
I’ve never browzed Parnassian grass ; 
My towering ears, my echoing crow, 
Proclaim me hopelessly an ass. 


So here I set my armored feet, 

And sing a soldier’s song to Death ; 
The while I cover yon retreat 

With my staccato shibboleth. 














And yet I’m stricken with dismay 
Because of these now fled apace 
A thoughtless world some day will say 
They bore the ear-marks of my race ! 
Still, my calliope I’ll ply, 
Sound long and loud my martial hymn, 
And o’er the battle din my ery 
Shall stimulate brave Dr. Jim. 


Ah, yes, for sounds of Dornkop’s fray, 

[ am, as you might say, all ears. 

And Jim will shout each time I bray : 

“The Rand! the Rand! I hear its cheers!”’ 

a» 
A PRIVATE OLYMPUS. 

After Joaquin Miller, the rugged Poet of 
the Sierras, returned from the Klondike 
to his home on the Heights, near Oakland, 
California, he used some of his superfluous 


gold in building three monuments. The 
EE — SESS S45 








THE FUNERAL PYRE, 
four-hundred-mile journey along the edge 
of the Arctic Circle, with the long nights 
and the Northern Lights (which he has 
eloquently described in sundry contribu- 
tions to Frank Lesiie’s Porputar Monruy), 
made the poet think deeply of the here- 
after. He then began building the Funeral 
Pyre, which stands on his bleakest moun- 
tain peak, and with wood brought from 
his own canyon the fires are to be lighted 
and his body consumed, the ashes to be 
given to the winds that blow in and out 
through the Golden Gate. By the side of 
the Pyre is a huge rock on which his Jap- 
anese student chiseled these words: ‘‘To 
the Unknown.” 

Near his Funeral Pyre upon the peak, 
Miller has erected out of solid stone a pyr- 
amid, and at its base is the inscription : 
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‘*To Moses.’’ The poet explains that the 
world has been very careless about build- 
ing monuments to the first law-giver, and 
that he feels he owes it to Moses that 
there should be a pyramid to his honor 
somewhere else than in Egypt 





ane? - 








PYRAMID TO MOSES, 

near the 
planted of 
cypress and pine, in honor of the poet 
Robert Browning. In London 
Italy in the early seventies Br 
kind to Joaquin Miller, and so 


round tower stands 


poet’s celebrated Greek cross 


A great 


and in 
whing was 
n grateful 
remembrance, away above the lights of 
San the G Gate, 
overlooking the classic shades of Berke- 
ley and fourteen other towns, stands this 
castellated the 


Francisco, above Iden 


monument in honor of 
English poet. 











THE ROBERT BROWNING TOWER, 
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Latterly, a fourth monument, said to be 
the most imposing of all, has been com- 
pleted, in commemoration of John C. Fré- 
mont, the Pathfinder, who from these 
heights first gazed upon the Golden Gate. 
If Miller’s Klondike nuggets hold out, he 
may be induced to consider the matter of 
piling up a few stones to the memory of 
Adam, and possibly a pillar in honor of 
the Man Who First Invented Sleep. 

st 

A DAY FROM THE DIARY OF 

TANT’ ANNEITJE, OF HOOG- 
TE KLOOF, TRANSVAAL. 


(DONE INTO ENGLISH BY ONE WHO FOUND IT, ) 


December 18th.—Got up early this morn- 
ing, as I have the biltong to make from 
the springbok Jan shot yesterday. As I 
was fastening my skirt, which I, who am 
a careful yvrouw, always take off at night, 
I saw that that lazy Jan had gone to bed 
without taking off his coat, and had his 
**veldshoens’’ still bad for the 
clothes to wear them all the time like 
that! I have no patience with such ex- 
travagance, and the weather is warm, so 
he has no excuse. 

Mem.—At least to see he takes off his 
coat of a night for the future. 

Had breakfast (black coffee, bread, and 
cold mutton), then set to work on the bil- 
tong with Kaitche and Sena, the Kafir girls. 
I let them skin the buck and cut the meat 
into strips, and I hung it on the string to 
dry in the sun. It is well to help them, 
for doth not the Scripture tell us, ‘‘The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast’’? 
besides, it prevents them from stealing 
any of it. 

Hans, one of the Hottentot herd-boys, 
came up to the house about the middle of 
the morning to tell me some of the Kafir 
children would not work any more to-day 
making the stone wall around the kraal, 
as they said they felt sick. 
dence! I 


on: sO 


Such impu- 
off at once to see what 
this matter meant. As I got down to the 
sheep-kraal I saw five of the black things 
(‘Swart Dings’’) sitting on the ground, 
but when they saw me coming they got 
up and began to pile the stones on the 
wall; I gave them a great talking to, and 
said I would see they were all well sjam- 
boked if they did not work well, and what 
was more, no “tickey”’ (six cents) would 
they get, any of them, the end of thi 


went 
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month, for pretending to be sick. I was 
just looking about for a little stick, to let 
them see I was not joking, and when they 
saw me find one they all ran away and hid 
behind the end of the wall, nor would 
they return, say what I might: verily, 
“The wicked flee when no man pursu- 
eth.” 

When I got back to the house very hot 
(for the sun was high) Hans said he thought 
the mutton I sent to the huts last night as 
a treat for the people was not good, for 
they all felt ‘“‘naar’’ (poorly) to-day. 
Such nonsense! The shéep looked quite 
nice, and very likely it had only died of 
sunstroke, which I feel I may get myself 
if those ‘‘Swart Dings’’ cause me to go 
out in the heat any more. 

Had dinner (black coffee, bread, boiled 
mutton) ; afterwards sat on the stoep and 
dozed a little. 

About four o’clock Tant’ Sannie came 
to see me. We had some coffee, and she 
brought me a present of some ‘“‘ mous bis- 
kaet’’ (aniseed biscuit). 
vain and worldly woman. She had on a 
new bonnet from Sander’s store in Bethu- 
lie, where they have just opened their 
summer display of fashions. She told me 
it cost two pounds, but I do not believe it ; 
it had two green parrots and five red roses, 
and a lot of ribbon, but mine that I got 
last summer has much more trimming, and 
[only paid twenty-five shillings for it at 
Sander’s. 


I fear she is a 


I told her so, whereat she was 
much displeased: ‘‘The words of her 
mouth were smoother than butter, but 
war was in her heart’’; however, Jan 
came in just then from the lands, where 
he has been looking after the mealies to- 
day, and we went outside and sat on the 
stoep, and had some more coffee. Then the 
boy inspanned and Tant’ Sannie started 
back home, sitting up very straight, with 
her fine bonnet. Ah, well, ‘‘As for man, 
his days are as grass, as a flower of the 
field so he flourisheth.”’ 

Had supper (black coffee, bread, cold 
mutton); Tant’ Sannie’s ‘‘mous biskaet”’ 
slack-baked and tough, so gave it to Kait- 
che for the ‘Swart Dings.’’ Jan says he 
thinks they are really sick, so perhaps the 
sheep was not very well when it died after 
all. What a dispensation that we did not 


eat it! The sickness surely seems a visi- 


tation upon those Kafir children for their 
many wickednesses, 
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I must go to sleep early to-night, but I 
will not take off any clothes, so as to save 
time in the morning, for to-morrow is 
market day in Bethulie, and I have some 
tomatoes and a few pounds of butter which 
I can sell to the verdomde Uitlanders at 
good prices. 

Mem.—After market, to go and see the 
bonnets in Sander’s store ; it is time 
I had a new one. 

Mem.—To wash my face and hands a 
little before I start, as in Bethulie 
there are foolish English vrouws 
who pay twice as much as anybody 
else for butter from a “‘ nice, clean- 
looking person.”’ 

Well, well: ‘‘Though thou shouldst 
bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him.”’ Ethel West. 
at 
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PASSING GLIMPSES OF RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Anything like a systematic and critical 
examination into the mighty current of 
literary output is impossible to periodicals 
not specially devoted to that purpose. 
Magazines like Frank Lesuie’s Porutar 
MontuLy are indeed vitally interested in 
the activity of the book publishers; but 
this interest concerns itself chiefly, in what 
might be called a selfish way, with the 
future rather than the already achieved 
works of the rising authors who reach 
their public through the mediumship of 
books and magazines alike. So it is in 
quite a random and irresponsible manner 
that we now dip into a few of the recent 
volumes that smile irresistibly from our 
bookshelf. 

There is rather a surprising quantity of 
good poetry, considering that this is a pro- 
saic age and clime, and the great names of 
song are mostly carved upon tombstones. 
Miss Elizabeth Alden Curtis offers, in an 
exquisite little volume, a new version of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Her 
scholarly and conservative, yet individual, 
rendering (in the one-rhymed quatrain of 
Fitz Gerald) of the Persian classic, comes 
as a delightful surprise, after her modest 
** Foreword ”’ 


“You who live in the country know 
that there are men and women, and little 
children even, who rake after the loads in 


the fragrant season of the hay harvest. 
' * Wise men have translated the 
philosophy of the Persian Omar. This 
little book is but a raking after *‘ these 
greater ones,” lest, perchance, one crim- 
son rosebud, one chaplet of vine leaves, be 
left, forgotten, by the wayside.”’ 


“Omar, old Persian, thou hast g been 
Dust, 

And still we con thy Yellow Page,—we 
must ! 

Mayhap thy Spirit, with its strange un- 

rest, 

Read all our bosoms at a Master-Thrust 

** And one day pious, in a mood to bless 

Thy Saki, and the next day—something 
less, 


Hlalf Rake, half Saint, as changeful as 
the Moon, 
Thou didst personify Man’s Fitfulness. 


‘* Yea, still the Bough, and still the Vine- 
yard Wall 
Shall cast their subtle charm about us all, 
And thus, imbued with thine own Tol- 
erance, 
We'll render thee our fairest Rose of all.’’ 


From old Persia to Kentucky of to-day 
might seem a far cry, yet it is scarcely so 
in the kinship of the Muse,—to which 


certainly belong those two young uuthern 
singers, Madison Cawein and Cale Young 


Rice. Mr. Cawein’s reputation, though 
recent, is well-grounded, and so cautious 
acritic as William Dean Howells has writ- 
ten of him: ‘‘I should like to praise the 
poetry of Madison Cawein, of Kentucky, 
which is as remote as Greece from the 
actual every-day life of his region, as re- 


mote from it as the poetry of Keats was 


from the England of his day | which 

is yet so richly, so passionately true to the 

presence and essence of nature as she can 

be known only in the Southern West.” 

Mr. Cawein’s new volume, entitled “‘ Myth 

and Romance,’’ has this characteristic 

Proem : . 

‘* There is no rhyme that is half so sweet 

As the song of the wind in ¢t rippling 
wheat ; 

There is no metre that’s half so fing 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and 
vine: 

And the loveliest lyrie I ever | rd 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 

If the wind and the brook and the bird 
would teach 

My heart their beautiful parts of speech, 

And the natural art that they say these 
with, 

My soul would sing of beauty and myth 

In a rhyme and a metre that none before 
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Have sung in their love, or dreamed in 
their lore, 

And the world would be richer one poet 
the more.”’ 

Mr. Rice’s ‘‘ From Dusk to Dusk”’ is, we 
believe, his first book, although the maga- 
zines have, somewhat grudgingly, given 
space to a few of his delicate, elusive, mys- 
tical, yet always sincere and exalted, lyri- 
cal poems. These qualities are indicated 
in one of his prefatory stanzas : 

‘‘ What is my song to thee— 

A spring from a mountain’s rift? 

A wandering over the lea 

Where the swallows sail? 
Ah, may it uplift thee—as the leaps 
Of winds uplift 
The mists of the vale 

To a flight thro’ the Infinite’s deeps.”’ 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company have 
published, in a beautiful volume, the po- 
ems of Richard Realf, with a most inter- 
esting Memoir by his friend and literary 
executor, Col. Richard J. Hinton. Realf 
was born in England in 1834, came to 
America when he was twenty years of 
age, became interested in the anti-slavery 
cause, and went to Kansas as a correspond- 
ent. for the New York Tribune and other 
newspapers. In 1857 he joined the then 
embryonic John Brown movement. He 
was a member of the famous Chatham con- 
vention, and then went to England and 
France to lecture for the benefit of the 
movement. During his absence the trag- 
edy of Harper’s Ferry occurred. A couple 
of months spent in a ‘‘Shaker”’ village in 
the West, preaching and lecturing, brought 
the poet to an exalted patriotic state of 
mind which led him to enlist in the Union 
army. He served in the 88th Illinois Regi- 
ment, the campaigns of Perryville, Chatta- 
nooga, through Chickamauga and Atlanta, 
and was commended a number of times 
for gallantry. Afier a series of mnatrimo- 
nial and other vicissitudes, the poet died 
by his own hand, in San Francisco, in 
1878. Realf’s poems, now for the first 
time collected (his immature verses were 
published in England under the title, 
‘*Guesses at the Beautiful’’), are mostly 
lyrics and sonnets, all of admirable liter- 
ary finish as well as rich in poetic feeling. 
They appeared originally in The Argonaut, 
of San Francisco, The Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, and a number of daily 
and weekly newspapers. An unfortunate 
love affair of his youth in England, with 
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alady of the Byron family, the poet recalls 
in the poem entitled ‘‘A Golden Tress’’: 


‘“*T found to-day a golden tress 

Of one who has been dead for years, 
And such a sudden loneliness 

Fell on my heart and on the spheres : 
I wellnigh feared the Christ of faith 

Had gathered all His sunshine in, 
And left us nothing but the wraith 

Of our sad selfishness and sin.” 

A dramatic incident is connected with 
the compositjon of his sonnet, ‘‘ Vates.”’ 
This was written as an admiring tribute 
to Gen. William H. Lytle, himself a poet 
and author of the famous, ‘‘I am Dying, 
Egypt, Dying.’”’ General Lytle and Realf 
were firm friends, and after the battle of 
Chickamauga the former was found, cold 
and dead, with a copy of the poem in his 
vest pocket, the bullet having penetrated 
through it to his heart. Here is the son- 


net: 
‘*** Vates!’ I shouted, while your solemn 
words, 
Rhythmic with crowded passion, lifted 
past ; 


That land which, thrilled with anguish, 
still affords 

Great souls all coined in one grand bat- 

tle-blast, 
Like this soul and this singing, shall not 
fail 

So much as by a hair’s-breadth, of the 

large 
Results of affluent wisdom, whereunto 
Across the bloody gaps our blades must 
hold, 
And far beyond the mountain and the maze 
We pass with bruised limbs that yet 
shall scale 
The topmost heights of Being! 
fore, thou 

Lead on, that we may follow, for I 

think 

The future hath 

should shrink, 
Held by the steadfast shining of your 
brow !”’ 

Among the most widely circulated of 
Richard Realf’s poems are the two—both 
published originally in The Atlantic Monthly 
—entitled, respectively, ‘‘An Old Man’s 
Idyl,’’ and ‘Indirections.’’ The latter 
opens with the lines: 


There- 


not wherefrom we 


‘Fair are the flowers and the children, 
but their subtle suggestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the se- 
cret that clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain 
that precedes it is sweeter ; 

And never was poem yet writ but the 
meaning outmastered the meter.” 




















Novels, of course, are vastly more read 
than books of poetry ; and the number of 
high-class works of fiction popularly in 
vogue of late is unusually large. Yet we 
can now mention but two. The latest, 
and certainly one of the best, is Miss Mary 
Johnston’s ‘‘To Have and to Hold,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In this 
fascinating story Miss Johnston shows us, 
more convincingly than any other writer 
has done, how rich a field for historic fic- 
tion exists in Colonial Virginia. We may 
be well satisfied that it has been reserved 
for Miss Johnston to bring that region and 
period and those picturesque characters 
into literature so effectively as in her 
“Prisoners of Hope,’’ and now in ‘To 
Have and to Hold,” both of which stories 
promise to hold a permanent and very high 
place in American historic romance. 

The other novel upon which we must 
bestow at least a passing word of cordial 
commendation, is ‘‘The Light of Scar- 
they,” by Egerton Castle, who needs no 
introduction to readers of Frank Les.iz’s 
PopuLtark Monruty. ‘ The Light of Scar- 
they” is characterized by all the roman- 
tic charm of ‘“‘ The Pride of Jennico”’ and 
**Young April,’ while filled with vigor- 
ous characterization and dramatic action. 
The story is of Adrian Landale, a young 
English nobleman of a hundred years ago 
—‘‘the days when in Liverpool the priva- 
teers were daily fitting out or bringing in 
the ‘ prizes’ . the days of war and the 
fortunes of war; days of press-gangs, to 
kidnap unwilling rulers of the waves ;”’ 
days of ‘“‘the now rather incomprehensi- 
ble pursuit of gold-smuggling—a romantic 
subject, if ever there was one.”’ 


ad 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 

The Other Fellow. (Eleven short stories. ) 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 

A Jersey the Revolution. 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 

An Unknown Patriot. A Story of the Se- 
cret Service. By Frank Samuel Child. 

To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyleand others. 

The Boys of Serooby. By Ruth Hall. 
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From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York : 
Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary 
of the English Language. Illustrated. 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard Dictionary by James C. 
Fernald. 
The Expert Cleaner. A Handbook of 


Practical Information. 

Seaman, 

By Richard Realf. Edited by 
Colonel Richard J. Hinton. 

True Motherhood. 


By Hervey J. 
Poems. 


sy James C. Fernald. 


From James H. West Co., Boston 
Leo Dayne. A Novel. 
gusta Kellogg. 
The Little Heroes of Matanzas. 

B. Carret. 

Of Making One’s Self 
William C. Gannett. 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
L. Williams. 

Visce Llane ous: 

One Hundred Quatrains from the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam. A Rendering 
in English Verse by Elizabeth Alden 
Curtis. With an introduction by 
Richard Burton. Brothers of the 
300k, Gouverneur, a a 

The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Raven Edition. Edited, with 
Historical and Critical Comments, by 
Henry Austin. Vol. I.—‘* The Gold 
Bug” and ‘‘ The Black Cat.”’ Vol. IL. 

‘*The Murders in the Rue Morgue”’ 
and ‘A Tale of the Ragged Moun- 
tains.” Vol. I1I.—‘'The Mystery of 
Marie Roget.”” KR. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York. 

The Light of Scarthey. A Romance. By 
Egerton Castle. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 

Myth and Romance. Poems. By Madi- 
son Cawein. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Idyls of the Lawn. Short Stories reprint- 
ed from the University of Virginia Mag- 

With a preface by Charles W. 
Kent, Ph. D., and designs by Duncan 
Smith, M. A. Published by the Stone 
Printing & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Mickey Finn Idyls. By Ernest Jarrold. 
With an Introduction by C. A. Dana. 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 


By Margaret Au- 
By Mary 
Beautiful. By 


By Alice 


azine. 
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A Brief History of the City of New York. 
By Charles B. Todd. Illustrated. 
American Book Co., New York. 

Trooper Tales. A Series of Sketches of the 
Real American Private Soldier. By 
Will Levington Comfort. Street & 
Smith, New York. 

Justice to the Veteran. By Theodore F. 
Reed. J. S. Ogilvie Co., New York. 

Ezra. A Southern Story. By Edmund 
K. Goldsborough, M. D. Illustrated. 
National Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 

The Apistophilon. A Nemesis of Faith. 
Poem. By Frank D. Bullard, A. M., 
M.D. RK. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 

The Hill of Visions, and Other Poems. By 
John Harrington Lenane. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., London. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900. W. Atlee 

surpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Destruction of the Spanish Squadron 
of the Philippines. By Captain D. 
Victor M. Concas y Palau. Estable- 
cimiento Tipografico Rivadeneyra, 
Madrid. 

From Dusk to Dusk. Poems. By Cale 
Young Rice. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

Myths and the Bible. Some Hints as to 
the Value of Scandinavian Mythology 
upon Biblical Research. By Olaf A. 
Toffteen, St. Ansgarius’ Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Beauty on the Ice. A Tale in Verse. By 
John Erb. J. 8S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co., New York. 

The New Cosmogony; or, The Electric 
Theory of Creation. By Col. George 
W. Warder. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co., New York. 

Cesar Lombroso. By Judge C. E. Burn- 
ham. With a Criticism of Lombroso 
by L. Shepherd. Greenwood Club, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Old South Leaflets: ‘‘ The Rights of War 
and Peace’’ (Prolegomena), by Hugo 
Grotius ; ‘The Old South Work,” by 
Edwin D. Mead. Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, Mass. 

Essays on Social Topics. By Lady Cook 
(Tennessee Claflin). Roxburghe Press, 
Westminster, London, England. 

The Living Roll of Honor. List of Sur- 
vivors of Farragut’s Fleet. Compiled 
by M. F. Tobin, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

South America. A Popular History of 
Liberty in the Andean Republics. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Double- 
day & McClure Co., New York. 

A Century of Injustice. An Earnest Rep- 
resentation and Historical Reminder. 
By P. J. Joubert, Vice-President of 
the South African Republic, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Burghers’ 
Army. Edited and prefaced by C. W. 
Van der Hoogt, Baltimore, Md. 

Out of the Past. By Eleanor Hooper Cor- 
yell. Street & Smith, New York. 
The Keim and Allied Families. Edited 
by De B. Randolph Keim, Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

The Human Universal Progress. Paris 
Exhibition, 1900. American Exhib- 
itors’ Agency, 22 Broad St., New York. 

Rhode Island in the War with Spain. 
State Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
Providence, R. I. 

Map of the Battlefields in Luzon, P. L, 
Showing Operations of the Army and 
Navy. By Peter E. Lamar, C. E., 
Official Map Maker for the 8th Army 
Corps. Hicks-Judd Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Amerine, the Moonshiner. A Tragicom- 
edy in Five Acts. By D. R. Nelson, 
Portland, Oregon. 

\ Vision. Poem. By J. Le Villet, San 
Francisco, Cal. 




















LEGEND OF THE WHITE NARCISSUS. 








N lace and linen and silken slippers 

And sheen of satin they dressed the bride, 
With a gossamer veil, and a wreath of blossoms 

To crown her beauty, the day she died. 
With rich perfumes of the rose and lily 

They combed and plaited her locks of gold, 
And under the tree where once she trysted 

They hid her down in the frozen mold. 


With sun and shadow and balmy breezes 
Came the Spring to her place of rest, 
And a slender blade like an emerald arrow 
Lifted the clods above her breast. 
Crystal dews of the purple twilight, 
Silver rains of the morning cloud, 
Coaxed the stem from its leafy shelter, 
Drew the bud from its folded shroud. 


Pale and pure as a pearl of ocean 

It slipped the green of its dainty sheath, 
Deep in its heart a hint of yellow 

From the braided tresses that lay beneath. 
So it was born, the bride's fair daughter 

The white narcissus that buds and blows, 
Sweet and starry in silent places, 

Over the grave of the winter snows. 


--Minna 
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‘* *PHERE HE GOERS ’—LOW AND QUICK—AND WITH A SOUSE HORSE AND RIDER STRUCK 
THE WATER BEHIND US BY THE GABLE OF THE INN.”’ 
DRAWN BY H. M. EATON. 
Jllustrating “The Two Scou’s,” by A. T. Quiller Couch (| ©."). “ee page 123. 
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